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THE WEEK Ir must seem strange to many to think that the 
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———— +e 


WE have come to the end of a week 
which will be memorable in English 
history as having marked not only 
the close of the greatest of all 
Parliamentary careers, but of an epoch in the 
national story. On Thursday of last week Mr. Glad- 
stone bade farewell to his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and on Saturday, after a Council at Windsor, he 
formally tendered his resignation of office to Her 
Majesty—a resignation which, in the words of the 
Court Circular, the Queen “ graciously accepted.” 
Following the advice tendered to her by her retiring 
Prime Minister, the Queen entrusted Lord Rosebery 
with the task of forming an Administration—a task 
which he has since performed with success, and 
under the happiest auspices. The Radical cave which 
it was feared would be formed against Lord Rose- 
bery, on the ground of his being a peer, collapsed 
utterly. Sir William Harcourt refused to give any 
countenance to a movement that really aimed at 
securing the Premiership for him. Mr. Labouchere’s 
supporters melted away like the snow in summer, 
and before the week was half over the only repre- 
sentative of the opposition to Lord Rosebery was 
the Member for Northampton himself. It is only 
fair to say that Mr. Labouchere has borne this 
political reverse with the gaiety of spirit and un- 
failing good-temper which are among his conspicuous 
virtues ; and we see no reason to anticipate anything 
like factious opposition from him in the future. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





To turn for a moment to the Ministry as recon- 
structed. It has been found necessary to make more 
considerable changes than were at first intended. 
Mr. Gladstone’s place as Premier is taken by Lord 
Rosebery, who also becomes President of the Coun- 
cil; Lord Kimberley leaves the India Office for the 
post of Foreign Secretary. His successor at the 
India Office is Mr. Fowler, whose place at the Local 
Government Board is taken in turn by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre. Mr. Marjoribanks—whose father, Lord 
Tweedmouth, died suddenly last Sunday—is to be 
made Lord Privy Seal; whilst Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone has received the office of First Commissioner 
of Works. The only other appointment that 
need be noted is that of Mr. T. E. Ellis as Chief 
Whip in place of Mr. Marjoribanks—a very notable 
appointment, considering the notions which have 
hitherto prevailed regarding the social status of this 
very important member of a Ministry. . 





Ministry has been strengthened by the changes it 
has undergone. Yet this seems to be the general 
opinion. Nothing, of course, can compensate the 
Government for the loss of Mr. Gladstone. But 
then, Mr. Gladstone still remains, and his unequalled 
influence is still engaged on the side of the Adminis- 
tration. Age prevented his performance of many 
of the minor duties of the Premiership. Now we 
have in his place a young man full of vigour and en- 
thusiasm, who may be trusted to leave no task undone 
that properly belongs to his high office. The two most 
remarkablechangesin the Government aretheappoint- 
ments conferred upon Mr. Fowler and Mr. T. Ellis. 
For the first time in its history the Indian Secretary- 
ship is held by a man without a title. The post was 
offered once to Mr. Bright, and refused. Now it has 
fallen to the keeping of a man not born in the purple, 
who has made his way into the front rank by dint 
of sheer merit and force of character, and whose 
brilliant success is not only an encouragement to 
others, but fresh proof of the fact that the demo- 
cratisation of oyr institutions is proceeding apace. 
Mr. Fowler has had so hard a place in this Govern- 
ment hitherto, and has achieved so conspicuous a 
success under many difficulties, that everyone must 
rejoice at his promotion. Not less notable is the 
appointment of the son of a Welsh tenant-farmer to 
an office which has hitherto been regarded as the 
passport to a peerage. Mr. Ellis, as Chief Whip, 
symbolises the revolutionary change which has 
passed over the social traditions of our party within 
the last ten years. 





THE Liberals of the United Kingdom have been 
divided during the week between regrets for their 
old leader and rejoicing at the swiftness and success 
with which the change in the Premiership has been 
made. So far as Mr. Gladstone’s resignation is con- 
cerned, we venture to call attention to a statement 
on another page (in “This Morning’s Paper”), in 
which will be found set forth the first accurate 
account of the steps that led up to it. In face of the 
Biarritz telegram denying the correctness of the 
Pull Mall Gazette assertion, it seems necessary that 
a statement of this kind should be forthcoming. 
Mr. Gladstone’s determination to resign was, it 
will be seen from that statement, entirely con- 
ditional, and would not have been carried 
out if the House of Lords had precipitated 
a dissolution by rejecting the Local Government Bill. 
As a matter of fact, it was not until Wednesday of 
last week that the Prime Minister felt that the 
moment had come to lay down office, and informed 
the Queen of his intentions. As to the new Premier, 
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his accession to the highest office has been received 
with enthusiasm in all Liberal circles, and there are 
signs that the Liberal Unionist leaders are gravely 
disquieted by a contemplation of the possible deser- 
tion of many of their own followers to the ranks of the 
party now led by Lord Rosebery. Time alone will 
show whether these fears are well-founded. <A 
meeting of the Liberal party will be held at the 
Foreign Office on Monday, prior to the opening of 
the new session of Parliament, and we shall then 
have the first official intimation of the programme 
and policy of the Ministry. 


We note with pleasure that the suggestions we 
have ventured to make as to the true method of 
dealing with the Lords are being taken up with 
decisive approval by public opinion throughout the 
country. Among all the speakers and writers who 
have discussed the project none has found a flaw 
in it. Mr. Joshua Rowntree, M.P., whose excellent 
letter we published last week, only considers that 
the arguments against the sessional veto as a com- 
promise—that is, a veto which would require the 
Commons to wait until the following session before 
voting a second time upon a measure the Lords 
had thrown out, and sending it direct to the 
Queen—are stronger than those we used. We agree 
with him, but our condemnation was emphatic, and 
the arguments we used were sufficient to justify it. 
Everywhere now “ Abolish the Veto” is the formula 
which is taking the place of the old indefinite cry. 
Even Mr. Labouchere has substituted for his usual 
amendment on the Address a simple motion to the 
effect that when a Bill has been voted on twice by 
the House of Commons it shall go straight for the 
Royal Assent, irrespective of any action of the 
Lords. This adoption by the Member for North- 
ampton—the enemy par excellence of the Hereditary 
Chamber—we look upon as the final sanction which 
the idea could receive. 





THE truth is, the practical—and therefore, in a cer- 
tain sense, conservative and compromising—English 
mind has perceived in the abolition of the veto an 
idea eminently in harmony with its methods; it has 
fastened upon it as the means which will give it the full 
substance of the reform it wants with the minimum of 
difficulty, and the minimum of alteration inthe consti- 
tutional picture. Critics abroad have been much struck 
with this fact. “The English people,” says an able 
and well-informed writer in the 7’emps, commenting 
on the proposal, “have the sense of historic con- 
tinuity. They have taken care not to destroy the 
monarchy, but to reduce it to an inoffensiveminimum 
of prerogatives. They understand to perfection the 
ornamental utility of an institution of the kind, 
which could not disappear without tearing from 
the national consciousness a big piece of history. 
They do not suppress their old _ institutions, 
they neutralise them.” We notice, by the way, 
that several persons, impressed with the incon- 
venience of Lord Rosebery having to sit in the 
Peers, and by the sudden engulfment of Mr. 
Marjoribanks in the midst of his invaluable work in 
the House of Commons, have been mooting the idea 
of a short Relief Bill enabling Peers to seek election 
to the representative Chamber. This idea is as 
dangerous as it is unthinking. It would mean con- 
ferring an additional privilege on the Peers without 
taking any away. It will be time enough to think 
of complicating the electoral situation by the candi- 
datures of popular and wealthy Peers when the 
House of Commons has had some quid pro quo in 
the shape of the extinction of the Peers’ Chamber as 
an obstruction to legislation. 





THE attention of Scotland is fixed on three seats 
which stretch from the Cheviots to the Firth of 


“ Easter ON THE ContiNent.”—The Association for the Promotion of Home 
ani Foreign Travel has issued an attractive little book setting forth its pro- 
graiine for the coming spring. 





Forth. There is a vacancy in Berwickshire, and the 
Liberal candidate cannot expect to succeed to the 
whole popularity of the present Lord Tweedmouth ; 
but he will reap the benefit of a number of 
admirable addresses which the late Liberal Whip 
has recently made to his constituency. Then the 
Border Burghs are for the moment vacant by 
the appointment of their representative, Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, to the Solicitor-Generalship of Scotland. 
There will be a contest—the Chamberlains have 
made a special survey of this field. But Sir George 
Trevelyan’s successor there, Mr. A. L. Brown, was 
one of the greatest masters of unadorned eloquence 
in Britain, and his influence has been maintained by 
the present member. Mr. Shaw is a man of steadfast 
purpose and great energy, and his thoughtful con- 
tributions to the two pressing questions of the 
Church and the Land, combined with much vigour 
as a speaker, have placed him in advance of 
his compeers. The victory here is as certain as 
the contest. There remains Midlothian. It is an 
open secret that the organisation of that county, 
formerly scandalously neglected, has now been placed 
in such a condition that the Prime Minister could 
have faced a General Election without the least 
uneasiness for his own seat. But the events of the 
last few days have increased and intensified this 
loyal enthusiasm. Mr. Gladstone may henceforth 
very rarely appear in the House of Commons; but 
the affectionate pride with which Scotland as a 
whole, and Midlothian in particular, cling to his 
connection with that county has never glowed more 
strongly than during the week since he laid down 
the burden of office. 


LorpD ROSEBERY'S presence at the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday is an excellent 
omen for the future both of London and of 
Liberalism. Never in our history has a Prime 
Minister had a distinguished municipal career to 
look back on, or been intimately connected with 
the problems of the administration of the greatest 
city in the world. That Lord Rosebery, amid the 
work of Cabinet-making, should find time to attend 
a meeting of the body whose success he has done so 
much to secure—a meeting, too, which had before 
it the most serious of the problems of London re- 
form—ought to give London good reason for con- 
fidence that its needs will not be neglected by the 
present Ministry. The London question has attained 
the dimensions almost of a national question. Its 
satisfactory solution will reconvert London to its 
old faith in Liberal principles ; and Lord Rosebery’s 
unabated interest in the problem gives good hope 
that the Ministry will effect that solution. 





THE reactionary majority on the London School 
Board have not found their plan for stopping the 
debate on the religious question so effectual as was 
anticipated last week. Thursday’s sitting was taken 
up almost entirely by another unseemly wrangle, or 
series of wrangles, in which both sides lost their 
tempers, and the motion for the closuring of the 
debate was not even reached. A deputation from 
the Women’s Liberal Federation (which, with 
another deputation, was kept waiting more than 
four hours) made an effective protest, and was sub- 
jected to the usual severe cross-examination. What, 
we wonder, do moderate Churchmen in general think 
of the proceedings, and of the party spirit which 
makes the most sacred doctrines of Christianity an 
instrument of political warfare ? 





FrRoM the very meagre information to 

ABROAD hand—neither the London nor the Lis- 
bon Foreign Office has yet received any 

report upon the subject—it is impossible to discover 
what has exactly occurred between the English and 
the Portuguese on the Zambesi. <A report reached 
Europe this week that there has been a quarrel at 
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Tete, in Portuguese territority, and that a British 
gunboat, the Mosquito, had actually fired on the 
Portuguese officials. This seems a most unlikely 
proceeding to have taken place between the repre- 
sentatives of European Powers, and we must remain 
incredulous about it pending further confirmation. 
That some sort of squabble has arisen, however, is 
not at all improbable. Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s famous 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company has 
now got as far as one of the ancient Portuguese 
colonies on the Zambesi, and wants to lay its wires 
across this country. [But the Portuguese are laying 
a telegraph themselves, and they are either objecting 
to Mr. Rhodes’s company crossing their territory 
at all, or are claiming a tribute from it as the price 
of their permission. It is true the Anglo-Portuguese 
Convention of 1891 contains an article ensuring 
us the right of way over this strip of territory, 
but it is not certain whether this includes the right 
of private British companies to lay telegraph wires 
without special Portuguese consent. At any rate, 
the question is not one for gunboat captains, for 
there is another article in the Convention providing 
that any disputes that may arise over such questions 
shall be referred to arbitration. The representatives 
of a European Power are not quite the same thing 
as the indunas of the government of Buluwayo; and 
it will be highly desirable to see that Mr. Rhodes’s 
Telegraph Company, in its dealings with the Portu- 
guese, has not an unlimited discretion to call on Her 
Majesty’s gunboats to back up its diplomacy with 
shot and shell. 


EARLY this week the British expedition against 
Fodi Silah started for Gonjor, where he is supposed 
to be entrenched. On its way Major Madden’s force 
encountered the enemy entrenched at Bakama, and, 
after a sharp engagement, brilliantly routed them. 
Meanwhile the bombardment of Gonjor—which is 
on the coast—by four gunboats, commenced, but up 
to Friday morning news had not been received of 
the arrival of Madden's force before that stronghold. 
The French are lining their frontier in order to cut 
off Fodi Silah should he attempt to retreat into the 
interior. 





THE French Ministry has taken another step in 
the direction of Conservatism in the best sense of 
the term. The “new spirit” in its dealings with 
the Church, announced by M. Spuller in the Chamber 
last Saturday, completes the pacification of its most 
dangerous adversary, and deals a final and a 
crushing blow to the hopes of a restoration 
of the Monarchy. M. Spuller’s association with 
Gambetta, especially during the great struggle of 
1877, ought to guarantee him against the imputation 
of any “clerical” propensities; but the ridiculous 
policy of annoyance to Catholics adopted by the 
Mayor of St. Denis and his like can do no possible 
good to anybody, and may do considerable harm to 
the Republic. The Ministry is quite prepared to 
assert itself against the Church, as is amply proved 
by the recent law on the administration of Church 
funds and the angry protests of the Bishop of Aix; 
but clericalism is no longer the enemy since the Pope’s 
famous encyclical, and yet the anti-clerical feeling is 
quite strong enough to prevent a Catholic control of 
the Republic, whatever M. Clémenceau may say to 
the contrary. In spite of the astonishment and 
indignation displayed by the Radicals in the 
Chamber, the Radical press seems hardly to second 
their protest adequately. The Republic has plenty 
of old grudges against the Church; but the reasons 
for active hostility have for the present passed away. 





THE adoption of the Russo-German treaty of 
commerce appears now to be ensured beyond a 
doubt. The Committee of the Reichstag to which 
it has been referred, though believed at first to 
contain an equal number of supporters and op- 








ponents, is certain to report in its favour; and 
the fact that a concession is, after all, to be made 
to the agriculture of the South and West by the 
abolition of the reduced railway rates over long 
distances has secured sufficient Bavarian and 
Rhenish support to make its acceptance too certain. 
This concession is, of course, unsound economically— 
it is a measure of Protection, imposing a higher 
freight-rate than is necessary on long-distance traffic 
in order to prevent corn from Prussian Poland being 
sold in Bavaria—and it injures the Prussian revenue 
in the interest of South Germany; but that is a 
welcome contrast to the general preponderance of 
Prussian interests that characterises the constitu- 
tion of the Empire. While it is waiting, the Reich- 
stag has been making large reductions in the army 
estimates, a proceeding which makes the question 
how the new military scheme is ever to be paid for 
more perplexing than ever. 





In Italy everything is uncertain. The two Com- 
mittees elected by the Chamber to examine the 
financial proposals of the Ministry and its demands 
for the suspension of Parliamentary government are 
known to contain a preponderance of opponents, and 
are each presided over by an opponent of the schemes. 
There is said to be a coalition between the Extreme 
Left and part of the Right; but another section of 
the Right, under Signor Colombo, stands apart, as 
does the great body of the Left. There are rumours, 
however, of a possible dissolution, after which the 
Vatican would aid the Right and bring up 30 per 
cent. or so of the electorate, now permanently 
unpolled, to vote against the present régime. 
We have often prophesied that consummation; 
but it is a desperate remedy for the troubles 
of the Italian Kingdom. But the majority of 
the present Chamber apparently wants to follow 
Signor Crispi’s lead as far as it can. It is said, how- 
ever, that Signor Sonnino’s plans may suffer con- 
siderable modification, and, if so, he will resign. In 
that case the position of the Ministry will be almost 
hopeless. The vote of confidence of last Saturday, 
following the debate on the repression of the dis- 
turbances in Sicily, resulted in an enormous majority 
for the Government ; but that proves little. A hun- 
dred members were absent, and twenty-two abstained 
from voting; and'‘it is clear that the great majority 
of the Chamber is terribly afraid of disorder and 
not at all inclined to hamper the Government in 
suppressing it. And the bomb outrage at Rome on 
Thursday will, of course, strengthen their fears. 





THE supporters of the Ministry meanwhile seem 
to be going clean out of their senses. The J'ribuna 
of Rome announces that there is plenty of capital in 
the country seeking employment and that much 
heavier taxation therefore could easily be borne than 
Signor Sonnino desires to impose. That faithful 
supporter of Signor Crispi, the Times correspondent, 
betters this instfuction by announcing that the 
increased tax (of about 15 per cent.) on salt, which 
is provisionally enforced by Royal decree, has 
not affected the prices of small quantities at 
all. If it has not, it is contrary to all eco- 
nomic theory and experience; but the statement 
was contradicted in advance a fortnight ago by the 
Secolo of Milan. That capital is lying unemployed 
we can very well believe, because industry is para- 
lysed by the banking and financial crisis and the 
prospect of a further increase of taxation on income 
in all its forms. We have seen it maintained by 
an ingenious American paradoxist that heavy taxa- 
tion improves industry by stimulating invention and 
skilful management; but these Italian Ministerialists 
seem to hold that a country is made more taxable by 
economic paralysis. 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East, 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and remese the forcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wagcs. 
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Tue Swiss Federal Referendum of last Sunday 
affords an interesting study in political science on 
several grounds. The electorate was called upon to 
vote on an amendment to the Constitution per- 
mitting the Federal Legislature to deal with the 
regulation of workshops, as it already may with 
that of factories—another instance, by the way, of 
the propensity noted by Mr. Bryce in America, to 
overload Constitutions with provisions which belong 
to the domain of ordinary law. The new article 
had been designedly left vague in its language, and 
was therefore attacked from opposite quarters. The 
advanced Labour and Socialist parties, who demand 
“ syndicats obligatoires ""—in other words, the formal 
recognition of trades-unions, and the non-recognition 
of any labour outside them—complained that their 
aim was not specifically provided for; while the 
partisans of “free labour” were afraid that the 
way might be left open for the attainment 
of that aim by ordinary Federal legislation at some 
future time. Accordingly the new article was 
rejected by fourteen and a half cantons against 
seven and a half, and by a majority of the electorate 
amounting to about thirty thousand. Ziirich alone 
voted decidedly in favour of it. But only about 
forty-one and a half per cent. of the electorate— 
some 290,000 out of 700,000—took the trouble to go 
to the polls. Evidently the more frequently the 
referendum is resorted to—even in a country of high 
political intelligence like Switzerland—the less is 
the interest displayed by the voters. Moreover, the 
result is a triumph for Federalism, as against the 
centralising spirit which has already led to the 
proposal of a Federal tobacco monopoly and a 
Federal bank. 





THE termination of the difficulty between Morocco 
and Spain is matter for satisfaction both to the latter 
country and to Europe at large. Measures are to be 
taken—including the removal of some of the offend- 
ing Riff tribes to the interior, the formation of a 
neutral zone, and other precautions—to ensure that 
no disturbance shall take place near Melilla in 
future; and an indemnity of twenty millions of 
pesetas (say £800,000) is to be paid by the Govern- 
ment of the Sultan. It is payable in. instal- 
ments, and secured on the Customs revenue; 
and it is highly probable that the later instalments 
will fall into arrear. In that case Spain will have to 
avail herself of her rights as provided in the treaty, 
and occupy the four principal Custom Houses of 
Morocco and appropriate their revenues. This will 
doubtless bring her nearer the realisation of her 
cherished hopes. But if any European Power is to 
secure Morocco, Spain has assuredly the first claim ; 
and her occupation of the country is far more satis- 
factory to us than that of any other Power could 
be—more particularly her neighbour in Algeria. 





NOTHING very definite has yet happened in the 
Balkan States, but the air is full of alarming rumours. 
The existence of the military convention between 
Bulgaria and Roumania, to which we referred a 
fortnight ago, has, indeed, been formally denied in 
both countries. But Russia is said to be showing 
great activity in the movement of troops all along 
the Bessarabian frontier; and M. Simitch, the new 
Servian Premier, who has certainly visited Vienna, 
is said to have done so to secure the promise of an 
Austro-Hungarian occupation of his country on the 
outbreak of an anti-dynastic revolution. Of course, 
any report coming from Vienna is more or less 
suspicious. But the alarm has found expression in 
an interpellation in the Croatian Diet, to which 
a perfectly straightforward answer could hardly be 
expected. Again, it is announced that Russia has 
done with Panslavism in the Balkans—which other 

On Good Friday the trains on the Mrptanp Raitway will, with a few excep- 


tions, run as on Sundays. Arrangements have been made, as heretofore, for the 
early issue of tickets. Special excursion trains will run, as advertised in our 


people besides Russophobists will be inclined to take 
in a non-natural sense. At any rate, it is quite 
clear that almost everything in those regions de- 
pends just now on the tact and ability of the 
present Servian Ministry. If it cannot hold out, 
the deluge may come at once. 


A TREATISE on the authorship of the 
LITERATURE, letters of Junius, by one who 
SCIENCE, etc. claims to be his grandson, has a 

human, as well as a literary interest. 
Mr. H. R. Francis’ “ Junius Revealed” (Longmans) 
is primarily intended to supplement Mr. Merivale’s 
memoir, published in 1867, by the production of im- 
portant documentary evidence, too complicated to ex- 
plain within the limits of a paragraph, which was there 
unaccountably omitted. Evidence from handwriting 
has, perhaps, since the Parnell Commission, lost most 
of its value in the eyes of all but experts; but not 
only is Mr. Francis’ evidence in this department dis- 
tinctly strong, but it is supplemented by a number of 
curious parallelisms in expression, style, and thought 
between Junius and Francis, and by the significant 
fact that Junius once wrote a date in Francis’ hand. 
Moreover, there are some reminiscences of Francis 
himself which will be read with great interest. As 
a final solution of a problem in literary history, the 
book is very attractive, and it is an admirable illus- 
tration of “ the rationale of judicial evidence.” 


Mr. A. F. Ropprns throws some new light, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, upon Disraeli as a phrase- 
maker. There is so much proof of his capacity in 
this direction, although his later efforts suffered 
sadly from over-elaboration, that we were hardly 
prepared to learn how much patient and dogged 
labour went to the making of this reputation. It 
seems clear, however, not only that Disraeli was 
indebted to others for some of the bon, mots most 
closely associated with his own name—* peace with 
honour,” for instance, is as old as Coriolanus, and had 
been used by the elder and younger Gladstone before 
the Tory leader took it up—but that he persistently 
repeated his epigrams, as he sometimes did whole 
arguments, until they were accepted for what he 
thought they were worth. Thus “ plundering and 
blundering” reappeared after a lapse of thirty 
years; “gilded saloons” came out repeatedly ; 
“imperium et libertas” did not “catch on” for 
twenty-eight years after his first use of the 
phrase as a Jingo “tag.” Mr. Robbins does not 
write unkindly ; neither need we at this time of day 
begrudge the fame which such exemplary persist- 
ence and intellectual economy have won, 


A PROBLEM in geography, at once of considerable 
difficulty and importance, is the accurate determina- 
tion of the total area of large strips of land. The 
earth, as we know, is not a perfect sphere, but is an 
oblate spheroid of revolution, or as mathematicians 
state it, a geoid. In determining surface areas, 
allowance has therefore to be made in the computa- 
tions for this curvature (which is different at 
different parts), and also for all local irregularities, 
two extreme cases of which are exhibited in 
Holland and Switzerland. The latter irregularities 
are very difficult to measure, and involve laborious 
calculations from large scale maps. The measures 
that have been made by the Geographical Depart- 
ment of the French army of the area of France show 
it to be 206,381 square miles, an increase upon the 
old figures of no less than 2,000 square miles—an 
area which can make decided changes in values 
relating to quantitative distribution. 





LorD TWEEDMOUTH, whose death re- 

OBITUARY. moves Mr. Marjoribanks at a critical 
time from the sphere of his labours, had 

sat as Liberal member for Berwick from 1853 to 
1868, and 1874 to 1881, when he went to the House 
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of Lords. Sir William MacMurdo, K.C.B., had a long 
record of distinguished service, both abroad and at 
home, but will be best remembered as the nurse of 
the Volunteer movement. Colonel A. B. Ellis had 
seen much service and held important civil positions 
in our West African colonies, had commanded the 
recent expedition against the Sofas, and had enriched 
literature by historical and other works dealing with 
the region in which he had spent the best part of his 
active life. General Jubal Early (who was “ mortally 
wounded ” in 1862, yet has been killed by an accident 
in 1894) was one of the most brilliant and dashing of 
the Southern cavalry commanders in the War of 
Secession, and made his way further into the 
Northern States than any of his colleagues. 








THE NEW ERA. 


———~e —— 


OR weal or woe the world refuses, under any 
influence, to stand still, and whilst many of 

us would fain linger a moment to say farewell to 
a dying era in history, and to the great chief whose 
name will always be associated with it, we are 
compelled to turn our attention instead to the new 
epoch and the new men who are already pressing 
upon us. The great change in the possibility of 
which men were only beginning to believe a week 
ago has already become an accomplished fact. We 
have passed from one Premiership to another, and 
in doing so have passed from the old era to the 
new. Every Liberal may justly congratulate him- 
self upon the celerity and the success with which 
the change has been made. The sword of Damocles 
had long been hanging over us. That our great 
leader must of necessity lay down the burden of 
office before long was known to everybody, and it was 
inevitable that the certainty of this fact should 
exercise a depressing influence upon the spirits of his 
party. The change occasioned by his retirement, 
whenever it took place, must of necessity be so grave 
that men feared to contemplate it, lest perchance it 
should be accompanied by something in the nature 
of a political catastrophe. Even a week ago, when 
we knew that the appointed moment had arrived, the 
future was still uncertain. The movement which 
was dignified in the Tory journals by the title of the 
Radical revolt, was still regarded in many quarters— 
though, as our readers may remember, not in 
these pages—as serious, and to not a few it 
seemed possible that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
would be followed by the disruption of his 
party and the fall of the Liberal Ministry. To- 
day all these apprehensions have vanished, and 
we are able to breathe freely. Nor is this all. 
The immediate prospect before us has brightened 
amazingly, and even those who, two weeks ago, 
were full of gloom and anxiety now look forward 
with confidence to the fature. All this gives rise 
in the breasts of Liberals to a feeling of natural 
exultation—the kind of exultation that is felt by 
all men when they have passed with, safety through 
a dangerous and long-dreaded crisis. But no mis- 
take could be greater than that into which some 
Tory writers have fallen, of regarding the present 
mood of Liberals as being in some sense disparaging 
to Mr. Gladstone. Highly as we value the brilliant 
qualities of Lord Rosebery, and thankful as we are 
to see not only the spontaneity, but the enthusiasm 
with which his leadership has been accepted by the 
party from one end of the country to the other, we 
at least can make no attempt to conceal our pro- 
found sense of the loss that the Liberal cause has 
sustained, and our grief that this loss should, by 
the irresistible decrees of Fate, have been imposed 
upon it. 








Yet for the present all is couleur de rose in our 
ranks, and the spirits of our opponents are corre- 
spondingly depressed. We have spoken elsewhere 
of the great qualities that have unmistakably marked 
out Lord Rosebery for the position he now occupies, 
and we are glad to know that he starts upon his 
career with a united Liberal party behind him, filled 
with confidence in its new leader. The changes in 
the Ministry consequent on Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment have been carried out in such a fashion as to 
strengthen the structure as a whole, whilst the one 
man who might have proved a cause of trouble and 
weakness—we mean Sir William Harcourt—has 
given signal proof of his unselfish loyalty to the cause 
for which he has already doneso much. All this fills 
us with hope for the future ; but if those hopes are to 
be justified, it will be necessary to go beyond the mere 
personal aspect of the great events of the past week. 
We have passed from one era into another. It is no 
longer of the nineteenth century alone that we have to 
think, or of the principles that have guided the 
Liberal party through so many glorious decades. 
Already the new century is dawning upon us, and it 
will find us, when it comes, marching under the flag 
of a new leader, a leader who has the inestimable 
advantage of youth on his side. What are to be the 
aims of our party in thisnew epoch? What projects 
that have occupied us in the past are to be laid aside 
to enable us to grapple with the questions of the 
future? These are serious matters, and they ought to 
engage the serious thought of every Liberal. Upon 
one point we trust that there will be no wavering or 
hesitation on the part of anyone, whether he be a 
leader or afollower. The policy of justice to Ireland, 
which was certainly not taken up lightly, or followed 
in any half-hearted fashion under the leadership 
of Mr. Gladstone, cannot be abandoned, cannot 
even be paltered with, if the Liberal party is to 
continue to fulfil its mission in the world. 
We are bound to it indissolubly, alike by the 
ties of duty and of honour; and we are no 
less strongly bound to it by self-interest. Mr. 
John Morley’s willing renunciation of a post which 
any man might have coveted ought to convince our 
Trish allies that they have nothing to fear from the 
change that has taken place. By this we do not 
pretend to say that the party is committed for the 
future to any particular Bill or scheme for the 
settlement of the Irish question. Two Home Rule 
Bills have already been before Parliament, and, as 
we know, they differed from each other on many 
points of importance. A third Bill may be unlike 
either of them, though how it may differ no one can 
pretend to say. But that to which we are bound 
irrevocably is the determination to settle this great 
problem in concert with, and not in antagonism to, 
the representatives of the Irish nation. Nor let 
Irishmen imagine that the great influence that Mr. 
Gladstone has had in leading his fellow-country- 
men into the paths of justice and conciliation 
passes away with his retirement from office. It will 
be felt for many a year to come by all his followers, 
and not least by the statesman who is his heir; and 
when the Irish question is settled—as we believe it 
will be settled before long—it will be in the spirit in 
which, during the last eight years of his official 
career, our old leader and his followers have dealt 
with it. The colours are nailed to the mast, and 
only a traitor would propose to tear them down. 

But apart from this great legacy of duty and 
responsibility, the Liberal party enter upon the new 
era unfettered. Their guiding principles will, of 
course, remain unchanged. They must still be the 
advocates of civil and religious liberty in every 
department of the national life, and no one can 
believe that under their new leadership they 
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will waver for a moment in their attitude 

towards such questions as Disestablishment, the 

removal of the anomalies that at present do so much 

to restrict the rights of the franchise, and, above all, 

the overthrow of the obsolete system that enables a 

small body of hereditary legislators to defy and 

thwart the will of the nation. On all these ques- 

tions, and on many others that space forbids us 

to mention in detail, the position of the Liberal 

party remains what it was before the change, except 

in so far as we have been stimulated to renewed and 

increased energy in action by the new conditions. 

But this future, which to-morrow will be the present, 

has within its womb new problems, not inferior 

in importance to those we have named. We are 

entering upon an era in which social legislation 

must make rapid strides if it is to overtake the 

needs of our race. For some years past this fact 
has been impressed upon us with ever-increasing 
urgency. The reality is now at hand, and the 
Liberal party will have to grasp many a stubborn 
and thorny question, and grasp it with courage and 
resolution if it is to retain its place in the nation. 
Lord Rosebery, as everybody admits, has special 
qualifications for the performance of this part of 
the duties of a leader. He will need them al! for 
the task that lies immediately ahead of him. The 
right of the labourer to something more than bare 
subsistence, the cry of the poor for something better 
than the lot of the beast of burden, are no longer to 
be ignored. The democratic Government will have 
to face these problems in a democratic, if not in a 
revolutionary, spirit. Both parties have taken the 
first steps in a journey which cannot but be long 
and perilous, but which ought to carry us as a 
people into a region at least more nearly approach- 
ing the Land of Promise than that in which we have 
hitherto sojourned. It is in this direction, more than 
in any other, that the new era is likely to differ 
from the old. Yet let us not despise the day that is 
passing away, or those who wrought through so 
many weary hours of toil and stress. It is to them 
that we owe it that the nation is now equipped for 
the further and, we believe, the nobler work that now 
lies before it. There is yet another vital change in 
the aims and policy of our party that seems immi- 
nent. The “Little England ”’ school is dying, and 
dying fast, and we are finding ourselves faced instead 
by the new school of Imperial democracy. It will 
be part of the mission of Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues to satisfy the world not only that a British 
Liberal can be as proud of his nationality as anybody 
else—for no wise man has ever doubted that—but 
can as readily make sacrifices to maintain the 
rights and advance the interests of that nationality 
throughout the world as the member of any other 
political party. There are dangers here, as there 
are dangers in the path of social legislation. A 
policy of blatant Jingoism, of national self-righteous- 
ness, will be just as discreditable and just as perilous 
in the new era asin the old. There will always, we 
trust, be men brave enough to withstand it, no 
matter from what quarter it may come. But we 
cannot shut our eyes to the least mistakable of all 
the signs of the times; we cannot ignore the fact 
that there is growing in the democracy the deter- 
mination to keep our race and our flag in the van of 
the world’s progress, and not to shrink from the 
responsibilities and efforts which this determination 
must impose upon them. Nor, we trust, will the move- 
ment in this direction be unaccompanied by practical 
attempts to knit the widely-scattered members of our 
mighty empire into a homogeneous whole. There 
cannot but be real significance in the fact that the 
new Prime Minister of England was once President 
of the Imperial Federation League. We have 


changed pilots, and Heaven knows with what regrets 
and undying gratitude we part from the veteran 
whose hand is no longer on the helm; but we wel- 
come his successor as worthy of the place to which 
he has been called. For the moment the ship’s 
course remains the same; but we are entering upon 
seas unexplored, and none can tell what perils await 
us from storm and shoal and hidden rock, or what 
harbours we must seek. Yet, at least, we may take 
good heart from the thought that our new com- 
mander enjoys the confidence of all, and that there 
are no seeds of mutiny lurking in the crew. 








LORD ROSEBERY. 





T seems almost impossible to consider Lord Rose- 
bery in his new position without thinking of 
Pitt. His public utterances during a not very long 
career have not been copious, and he has written a 
Life of Pitt which is a fuller revelation of his mind 
than anything he has said. Moreover, not only is 
Pitt his ancestral kinsman, but it is possible to dis- 
tinguish in the generous tribute of the young modern 
statesman a desire, conscious or unconscious, to set 
the young statesman of another day before his mind 
as a model. We prefer ourselves a less indulgent 
estimate than Lord Rosebery’s of Pitt’s later policy, 
Irish and French, from the effects of which we 
are suffering to this day; we prefer to condemn 
Fitzwilliam’s recall rather than Fitzwilliam’s 
mission, and to blame both the uncompromising 
resistance to the French Revolution and the 
hardly more compromising surrender to what 
Burke called the “Irish Directory” which sat 
in Dublin Castle; but it is by Pitt’s personal 
character that Lord Rosebery is attracted, that 
firm and simple character which, as he truly says, 
has always had a fascination for noble minds, and 
his appreciation of it is not only charming and just, 
but it throws a suggestive light upon Lord Rose- 
bery himself. It helps us to know something more 
of the statesman of high conceptions, strenuous 
will, and trained and instructed judgment, who 
suddenly finds himself Prime Minister of England 
at the age of forty-seven—an age, as we go 
nowadays, hardly older than Pitt’s twenty-five. 
Perhaps it would be far-fetched to suggest any 
parallel between the two Prime Ministers. There 
are, happily, no possible circumstances in Lord 
Rosebery’s way like those which led Pitt into 
his great mistake. Yet, with the Irish question 
still unsettled, with the shadow of a vast European 
war again hovering, and with another revolu- 
tion in motion, this time no less momentous because 
it is a social rather than a political revolution, there 
is a strong analogy between the two fins de siecle. 
It is Lord Rosebery’s fate to come to power at such 
a juncture; and it seems natural to hope that he 
may be destined to do something akin to what Pitt 
failed to do—to lead his country through peaceful 
reform from an old order of things to a new, to act 
as the bridge, and not the barrier, of a period of 
transition. 

Unquestionably with his appointmentanewspirit of 
life has run through the veins of Liberalism—already, 
though he has not been appointed yet a clear week. 
This pregnant and significant phenomenon, which has 
almost a look of the marvellous, is simple enough. It 
is that a fear has been lifted from Liberalism, and 
an inspiring certainty established in its place—not so 
much the constant fear of the break-down of the 
great old leader who bore its burden, as the unnamed 
dread of what might follow such a break-down. The 
old chief has, with his own hand inflicted a sudden 
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blow upon his party, but it is in order that with 
the same stroke he may secure its future. He has 
abdicated in the plenitude of his powers, and he has 
named his successor. Within a week, smoothly, 
without a hitch, without a moment’s interval of 
chaos, the transition has been effected—for Mr. 
Gladstone’s choice of an heir, which was made long 
ago, was likewise the deliberate and long-considered 
choice of his colleagues and his party. Never was 
so portentous a crisis got over with such facility and 
address. The dangerous place has been passed 
without disaster, and Liberalism breathes again—to 
discover that it has renewed its youth as at a foun- 
tain of Jouvence, and that the breath of spring has 
come into its blood. It is a wonderful tribute to 
the youthfulness of its aged chief that he has 
kept it ready for such a new birth, and that 
the most vigorous and fruitful of the ideas under 
which it will pursue its new career is that which he 
has bestowed upon it as his parting legacy. No 
doubt novelty, the interest of curiosity and ex- 
pectation, account for a good deal of the new feeling 
which Lord Rosebery’s appointment has given to 
politics generally. Lord Rosebery is popular in a 
fresher and wider sense than the ordinary party 
politician. There is something romantic and 
dazzling in the turn which fortune has played him; 
there is a certain piquancy of the undefined and 
mysterious in his possibilities; what is known of 
him is to his good, what is unknown is pro mirifico. 
All this helps to heighten the interest. But, when 
all is said, what is stirring the country so profoundly 
is the feeling that a great historic party has at the 
right moment received the right man to carry on 
the continuity of its progressive traditions. 

Lord Rosebery is supposed, by those who judge 
him superficially, to be a cynical man, and he has 
himself disavowed the name of enthusiast—it was 
in that much-misunderstood speech on the Second 
Reading of the Home Rale Bill which was in reality 
the most convincing groundwork of Home Rule faith 
that could be offered by an Englishman. If we said 
that in method he was an Opportunist, while we 
should be employing a word that has of late been 
somewhat misused, we should be expressing some- 
thing of the truth: his is the Opportunism which 
was one of the political gifts of the great Whig 
families—in whose traditions he is steeped—the 
gift of apprehending the spirit of his time and of 
going with it and directing it. As he puts it in 
his own words, “the politician who is a century 
before his time is hardly more a statesman than the 
politician who is a century behind it.’”’ This prac- 
tical doctrine, with his wide experience of affairs and 
men and his keen knowledge of the world, no doubt 
tempers his enthusiasms; but enthusiasms he has, 
and warm, full-flowing sympathies—enthusiasm for 
Empire, for instance, sympathy for the sufferings 
of the poor, enthusiasm for friendship, enthusiasm 
for social progress, and for the greatness and happi- 
ness of England. Courage and chivalry, too, are in 
his composition. His fidelity to Mr. Gladstone in 
1886, when we have regard to the bitterness of the 
cost to him and the greatness of the risk, partook of 
both these qualities. The jaunty and effectivecynicism 
which he displays so amusingly in his speeches in the 
House of Lords is more or less.assumed; it is the 
defensive armour which sensitive natures above the 
commonplace find it necessary to put on when they 
have had, as he has had, much contact with a monde 
which is dull and incredulous and peculiarly sus- 
picious of motives which it is incapable of under- 
standing. His oratory, so far, has been chiefly 
distinguished by its light and scornful wit and a 
sort of brilliant Voltairean common-sense; but 
it has had strong touches of imagination, and 









often a Celtic generosity and felicity of expres- 
sion which seem to argue that Lord Rosebery 
is an inheritor of the perfervidum ingenium Scotorwm. 
We do not know what he may do yet in the in- 
spiration of great strife and before an audience 
at once congenial and intellectually worthy of him, 
such as the House of Commons, for he has never 
yet fully “let himself go.” His reserve has not 
merely been of power held back, but of sentiments, 
dreams, sympathies checked in their outflow. We 
should not be surprised if, on the right opportunity, 
he proved himself a supreme orator: notwithstanding 
that he will hardly possess what he has himself de- 
clared to be the true orator’s first requisite, the 
power of believing that his opponents are absolutely 
in the wrong, and the most abandoned scoundrels to 
boot, for holding a contrary opinion. 

Strife he will certainly have in plenty. The 
general sunshine which now signalises his welcome 
will give way to lightning and storm more than once 
before his work is done. He will have to take the 
helm in hurricanes. We shall probably see him 
one day facing the House of Lords with a Bill for 
the abolition of its veto, denounced as a traitor to 
his order. Nothing could be more absurd or thought- 
less than the suggestion that because a man is a 
Peer himself he is the less qualified to lead a move- 
ment against the privileges of the Hereditary 
Chamber. It was a Peer—Lord Grey—who car- 
ried the Reform Bill which ended the House of 
Lords as an oligarchy, and it was Lord Grey who 
held over his fellow Peers the threat of swamping and 
drowning them by a grotesque multitude of creations 
if they did not pass the Bill decreeing their deposition. 
It was Sunderland, a Peer, who would have ruined 
the House of Lords in Walpole’s day by stopping 
creations altogether, had not Walpole, a Commoner, 
saved it. Lord Rosebery will not fight the Lords 
with less, but with more, efficiency because he is one 
of themselves. He understands his class and how 
to deal with them. It is true, of course, that the 
aristocrat is in his blood as well as the stirrings of 
the sap of democratic sentiments. It would be stupid 
to ignore this. He would have saved his order if he 
could. He strove to do so by proposing a reform of 
the Lords, and he told Lord Salisbury that the 
latter’s omission to attempt a similar reform was the 
chief reproach which history would bring against his 
six years of power. But his efforts were repelled with 
scorn. As he said afterwards, “ For any Peer 
holding the opinions I do to bring any subject in any 
circumstances before this House is merely waste of 
breath.” Like Mirabeau, his bent is to preserve and 
reform rather than destroy, but, like Mirabeau, he 
has been rejected by his bailliage of the noblesse, 
and he has thrown in his lot with the Tiers Etat. 
Lord Rosebery’s greatest period ought to begin on 
the day when, having abolished both the veto of the 
Peers and the disability which disqualifies them for 
election to the House of Commons, he takes a seat 
under the auspices of Mr. Speaker. 

It should be a special part of this fortunate states- 
man’s mission to reconcile Democracy and Empire, 
those two things which philosophers like Mr. Goldwin 
Smith tell us are incompatible. His Democratism is 
so far unimpeachable—proved by actions and words 
which demonstrate originality, boldness, and purpose, 
and which fill reformers with hope. As for his 
Imperialism, those who have observed it know that 
it is as far removed from the vulgar Jingoism and 
rapacity of the common Tory as it is from the 
ideas of those, whoever they may be, who deserve 
the nickname of Little Englanders. It is the Im- 
perialism simply of a man who understands the 
problems of Empire, its responsibilities, its dangers, 
and its true glories. He dreams of seeing the 
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Dependencies and self-ruling Colonies of Great 
Britain drawn together in a great natural union for 
the preservation of the world’s peace and the defence 
of civilisation, and it is chiefly that Ireland may at 
last be loyally won into that union that he is a 
supporter of Home Rule. This is a truly Liberal 
conception, and it is not only consistent with, but 
should prove a powerful auxiliary to, a policy of 
democratic progress at home. Lord Rosebery’s 
leadership has certainly the quality of inspiring great 
hopes. We can only pray that these hopes may be 
justified, and wish the old cause under its new 
champion “God speed ! ” 








FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


HIS seems a week of new-births. France, too, 
has had a “new spirit’’ proclaimed for her 
politics, M. Spuller, Gambetta’s companion-in-arms 
in anti-clericalism, having announced on behalf of 
the Government an era of religious toleration and 
peace with the Pope; while almost simultaneously 
Lord Dufferin was making a speech which may be 
destined to breathe a new spirit into the relations 
between France and England. Lord Dufferin’s 
speech itself may, perhaps, mark a new era in the 
methods of diplomacy. So frank an address to 
public opinion by an ambassador is a_ novelty 
in diplomatic procedure, but there seems no 
reason why it should remain a novelty. It seems 
an ambassadorial function peculiarly suited to the 
present age, and it may very well be—it is an idea 
we have discussed before when speaking of the effect 
of M. Waddington’s hybrid nationality in unfitting 
him for such a task—that an ambassador who is 
strong with his own countrymen may be instructed 
to devote not more care to cultivating good relations 
with the Government to which he is accredited, than 
to establishing an entente with the public opinion of 
which nowadays the Government is more than ever 
likely to be the creature. 

The effect of Lord Dufferin’s speech, at any rate, 
might justify a repetition of the experiment. We 
are told it has made a profound impression through- 
out Europe, and its reception by the French Press is 
certainly a most encouraging symptom. Journals of 
every shade, amongst them some whose suspicions of 
this country have often been loudly expressed, have 
welcomed it, with surprise it is true, but with candid 
pleasure and the desire to reciprocate its senti- 
ments. And yet, what did this startling speech 
contain? Nothing more than a bold and straight- 
forward statement of the old thesis which 
we, in common with a small minority in this 
country and France, have been asserting in season 
and out of season—namely, that there are no 
other Powers to whom it is of greater mutual im- 
portance to be on cordial terms than England and 
France ; that there are no other Powers between whom 
war would be more stupidly profitless and disas- 
trous; that they have no real ground of difference 
(none worth falling out about) ; and that, in short, 
their jealousies and suspicions are folly. It is not 
creditable to public opinion, either in England or 
France, that such ideas should wear a new and sensa- 
tional air, even comingfromanambassador. Lord Duf- 
ferin, however, spoke at what may be called a psycho- 
logical moment. A change of Government was taking 
place in this country, and a Minister was coming 
into power whom it has pleased the Anglophobes of 
the French Press to regard with peculiar distrust. 
It was at such a juncture that the British am- 
bassador publicly appealed to France to take the 
proffered hand of English friendship. “What,” 
he said, speaking of some of the incidents of 





Anglo-French colonial rivalries, ‘“ what are 
these paltry squabbles and local disputes in com- 
parison with the great stream of tendency of 
two such glorious nations, who from the dawn 
of history have together held aloft the standards 
of civilisation and progress in every line and walk 
of human enterprise? ’’ And he went on, with 
inimitable grace and eloquence, to point out how inter- 
course has grown,and how—in one country, at anyrate 
—admiration for the other has grown during nearly 
a century of uninterrupted peace that has prevailed 
between them. Every French book of importance is 
at once translated into English. The Comédie Fran- 
caise has a second home in London. “French sports- 
men assist at our battues, and take a foremost place 
amongst the boldest of our cross-country riders.” 
(Lord Dufferin is an Irishman, and his blarney, it must 
be said, is subtly laidon). French and English teams 
cross from one country to the other in friendly rivalry 
on river, football-field, and polo-ground. ‘“ When a 
sudden catastrophe, like the loss of our Victoria, 
occurs the heart of the whole English people is 
touched by a genuine expression of sympathy from 
the French sister service; while the English Queen 
deputes a special representative to join with mourning 
France in laying a wreath on the coffin of the gallant 
MacMahon.” Had he spoken a few days later he 
might have pointed to the spectacle of French and 
English troops assisting each other against a common 
foe in Western Africa. This remarkable speech per- 
haps derived additional effect from the fact that a 
certain notorious Paris gutter-sheet has of late been 
renewing its insults upon the British ambassador. 
But if French public opinion, in spite of these 
facts, has persisted in cultivating a good deal of 
Anglophobia, British public opinion has no better 
record to boast of. It has, in fact, given as much 
misunderstanding as it has received, and provoked 
suspicion by suspicion. Indeed, it is likely that 
Lord Dufferin felt it necessary to make his speech in 
order to do away with some of the effect of 
those extremely indiscreet and mischievous utter- 
ances in which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain recently indulged when they were trying to 
make some party capital out of the naval 
scare. By a curious coincidence there is an 
article in this month’s National Review by a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, M. André 
Lebon, discussing from the French point of view 
this reciprocal ill-feeling. It is an admirable 
article—dispassionate, conciliatory, and unreserved, 
well calculated to promote its object. M. Lebon, 
with a sort of reproachful pathos, tells the story of 
his country and her struggles to regain her place 
since 1871; and he points out that there is a feeling 
amongst Frenchmen that at several stages in these 
struggles we have not behaved as friends — that 
we held aloof during the diplomatic blockade by 
which Bismarck sought to isolate France from the 
rest of Europe; that we have seemed to acquiesce 
in the status quo and to hold that France has no 
right to cherish a grievance in the partition of 
her territory; and that when, “having found 
it difficult to breathe the air of Europe, she sought 
a breath of oxygen in distant climes,” we made 
difficulties for her at every other step. From 
all this M. Lebon concludes that “there exists in 
England more national jealousy towards France than 
the English themselves are aware of.” Such isa 
French view of the matter. But it is reassuring to 
hear from such an authority that he is nevertheless 
‘profoundly convinced that not one of these mis- 
understandings is of a nature to provoke a rupture 
between France and England, and that, in spite of 
events having simultaneously conspired to obscure 
for the moment the diplomatic atmosphere, sooner 
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or later they will find their solution in judicious 
measures of mutual compensation.” 

Against Russophobia, the peculiar and long- 
standing disease of a certain class of minds in this 
country, Lord Dufferin delivered likewise an effective 
blow. Gallophobia is a kindred malady, and since 
the Franco-Russian alliance (“if it be an alliance,” 
says M. Lebon) both have gathered new force. 
There are people who seem to picture the French 
Republic as if it were Boney in the height of his 
dreams of conquest, and the pacific Czar as 
if he were for ever brooding on the Will of Peter 
the Great. Such are the chimeras of opinion. “A 
Republican France,’ says M. Lebon, “must of 
necessity be a peaceful France.” The Franco- 
Russian alliance, “if it be an alliance,” is assuredly 
not directed against England. ‘“ Should our new 
ally ask our aid to-morrow in attacking England in 
India we should reply, ‘No; our soldiers have other 
duties to perform. Our time for great adventures 
is over. We desire our liberty and that of our 
captive brothers. For this, and for this alone, we 
are ready to march.’’’ As for us, we surely do not 
want a French war, the contingency contemplated by 
those who would argue us into the Triple Alliance. 
We are paying still for our last French war, and our 
children’s children will continue to pay for it. That 
war was nearly a hundred years ago. It is time 
France and England understood each other; and, 
after all, that almost a hundred years of unbroken 
peace is the best answer to those who talk about our 
irreconcilable incompatibility of temper. 








REGISTRATION REFORM. 


HE Duke of Devonshire was good enough, in 

his condescending way, to say some kind things 
of Lord Rosebery in his speech at Yeovil. Indeed, 
everyone has been saying kind things of Lord Rose- 
bery—even the Times. The chorus of opponents’ 
praise began by being amusing, but is rapidly be- 
coming a bore. Doubtless Lord Rosebery, who has 
never yet allowed us to be bored, will soon put an 
end to it. The Duke of Devonshire has defined 
frankly enough the impossible conditions on which 
it will be continued. The Unionists will praise 
Lord Rosebery for just so long as he does nothing 
at home and talks big abroad, in the good old 
Palmerstonian way. ‘They will “stand no non- 
sense,” which is the Duke of Devonshire’s plain 
English for the Newcastle programme. Among 
other things, they will not allow a Registration 
Bill to pass unless it is associated with a Re- 
distribution of Seats Bill. If the Government 
“attempt to gerrymander British constituencies, 
to introduce a sham, a partial, and an incomplete 
Reform Bill, to disturb the settlement arrived at by 
honourable and open agreement between the two 
parties and the two Houses of Parliament in 1885 
for the purpose of strengthening certain elements in 
the constituencies which they think are favourable 
to their interests, and, at the same time, leave un- 
touched anomalies, inequalities, and inequities unjust 
to the people of England, and therefore unfavourable 
to us,’ and so on, and so on, the Lords will throw 
the Bill out. 

It may be because we suffer from anamnesis, but 
we seem to have heard all this before. Can it be 
that the Duke of Devonshire has deigned to borrow 
from the Lord Randolph Churchill of 1884 the 
arguments which Lord Hartington so lustily de- 
nounced ? Lord Randolph put the thing plainer. 
His sentences were rather shorter and simpler. 
But there is a curious parallelism in the line 












of thought, and even in the abuse. “ Gerry- 
mander,”’ “sham, partial, and incomplete,” “ pack 
the cards,” “‘ manceuvre,’’—yes, there is not a phrase 
which cannot be found in the speeches of the Fourth 
Party denouncing the Government of which the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain were 
such conspicuous ornaments. Mr. Disraeli, in 
“Coningsby,” attacked the Reform Bill of 1832 
because it was not accompanied by an adequate 
scheme of redistribution. Lord Randolph Churchill 
attacked the Reform Bill of 1854 because it was not 
accompanied by a scheme of redistribution. The 
Unionist leaders seem to have brought so little 
originality with them to the aid of their Tory 
allies that they cannot find any better pretext for 
opposing the humble little Registration Bill of 
1894 than the old stale cry which a Tory with any 
respect for his audience would be ashamed to use. 

Now, to borrow the Duke’s colloquialism, the 
Liberal party do not intend to stand any such 
nonsense. They have no objection to a redistribu- 
tion of seats in due time. On the contrary, the 
English Liberals, and especially the London Liberals, 
have a great dealto gain by it. They were outwitted 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, then at his zenith as an 
electioneerer, in 1884. There is hardly a big town 
in the kingdom where the present division of areas 
does not tell against the Liberal party. In 1886 
they actually polled a majority of the total vote of 
the United Kingdom, and yet found themselves in a 
helpiess minority in Parliament. In due time they 
may see fit to give themselves the added stren 
which would necessarily come from a fair redistribu- 
tion. But there are many reasons—public rather 
than party reasons—why this is not a favourable time 
for a general shifting of the boundaries of constitu- 
encies. The changes in the distribution of population 
which have taken place in the past ten years are 
not unusually great, and a general shifting of the 
boundaries of constituencies after so short a period 
as ten years could only be justified by unusual 
changes. The passing of a Home Rule Bill would 
have been a change justifying such a reduction of 
the Irish representation as was proposed last year, 
but, except in such circumstances, the time has not 
yet come when redistribution can be wisely proposed. 
If we were asked when would be the most convenient 
occasion, we might say that a complete redistribution 
can best be carried through when manhood suffrage 
is substituted for our present complicated system. 
If the Government required any further arguments 
for determining, in the exercise of an elementary 
discretion still allowed to even Liberal Cabinets, to 
bring in a Registration Bill alone, they could find as 
many as they desired in the speeches of the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain. ten years ago. 
“We say,” declared Mr. Chamberlain, with his 
usual lucidity, “that it is desirable to include 
the largest number of capable citizens within 
the limits of the constitution, whether or not 
you follow that up by a scheme of redistribution ” 
(285 Hansard, 947). If this was true of an extension 
of the franchise which brought in a new class of 
rural yoters, how much more is it true of a Bill 
which merely aims at removing a few irritating 
technicalities which prevent capable citizens of a 
class qualified within the spirit of the Representa- 
tion of the People Acts from being inscribed on the 
electoral rolls ? 

Indeed, if Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s Bill is as modest 
as Mr. Fowler’s, the Government need hardly avail 
themselves of the arguments of 1884. The minor 
and detailed reforms which were proposed last year 
were of a kind which must be made from time to 
time in every code of laws. They belonged rather to 
the machinery than to the essence of legislation. The 
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difference between a Registration and a Franchise 
Bill is well understood, though it may never have 
been precisely defined. The Representation of the 
People Acts of 1867 included a partial redistribution 
of seats, but they were followed by a separate and 
distinct Act for the Registration of voters. So in 
1884-5. The settlement to which the Duke of 
Devonshire referred applied to the Franchise Act 
and the Redistribution Act. They were followed by 
a distinct Act for the Registration of the qualified 
electors. Though it cannot be said that there is 
any chain of decisions in the House of Commons 
rendering it beyond doubt what may or may not be 
included in a Registration Bill, the term is certainly 
not a new or a strange one. No part of the settle- 
ment of 1884-5 has been regarded as akin to the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. But least of all have 
the registration provisions been thought unalterable. 
Later etrin tle same session it was found necessary 
to alter the law relating to recipients of medical 
relief, thus removing one trivial cause of disqualifi- 
cation at revision sessions. And it is actually the 
fact that up till 1892 there was not a single session 
of Parliament in which no Act was passed affecting 
in some way the details of the electoral law. In 
1891 the Liberal Opposition consented to the re- 
moval of one of the minor restrictions which was 
admitted to bear hardly on the Conservative party, 
that, namely, which disqualified otherwise qualified 
persons, such as soldiers or militiamen, who had 
been temporarily absent in the performance of their 
duty during the qualifying period. They lost several 
elections in consequence, but they did not complain. 
In the last Parliament the distinction between a 
Registration Bill and a general electoral reform was 
so thoroughly established that only a small section 
of the Opposition went into the Lobby against Mr. 
Stansfeld’s Bill of 1892, though that Bill went a 
great deal further than Mr. Fowler last year sought 
to go. In opposing a Registration Bill next session 
the Unionists in both Houses will have nothing to 
urge in palliation of their hostility to the removal 
of absurd anomalies except a few tags from Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s old speeches wofully mis- 
applied. 








ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATORS. 





NE of the details of the House of Lords which 

is worth devoting a word to is the presence 
there of its ecclesiastical legislators. If one 
were framing a constitution for cloudland, in- 
numerable arguments could no doubt be adduced 
for giving seats to bishops in a_ revisionary 


senate. To have a relay of devout and righteous- 
minded men who should assert the claims of 


morality in legislation, moderate the excesses of 
party passion, and stand for all that is ideal and 
just against all that is time-serving and sectional— 
this, surely, is an arrangement which should com- 
mend itself to the builders of the perfect State. 
For if the privileges of the few were asserted 
against the rights of the many, if the cry of the 
poor fell on deaf ears, if a selfish class resisted 
the reforms which made for charity, sobriety, 
enlightenment, and the general well-being, would 
not these just, pious, and disinterested men be at 
hand to recall us to our duty? Thus we might 
imagine the argument to run in some treatise de- 
scribing the gracious Utopia of our ambitions. The 
type, as Plato says, may exist in heaven, but it is no 
more to be found in the House of Lords than are 
the Philosopher-Kings of his Republic. If we re- 


century onwards the Lords spiritual have been 
active partners in the whole disastrous work of 
obstruction and reaction which lies at the door of 
the Lords temporal, we should not be far from the 
truth. Not only partners, indeed, but leaders, for if 
there is one field in which the Peers have surpassed 
themselves, it is in their opposition to religious reform, 
and here they have acted at the direct instigation 
of the Anglican bishops. Against Catholic emanci- 
pation, against Jewish emancipation, against the 
abolition of tests, the prelates were in the fore- 
front of the agitation. Seven times they helped 
the Peers to reject the Bill which admitted Jews 
to Parliament, and if Catholic Emancipation came 
earlier it was no fault of theirs. Fifteen years after 
Catholic Emancipation they clung to the last shreds 
of the penal laws, and the Bishop of London in 1844 
vehemently opposed the repeal of the measure which 
made it criminal for a Catholic to attend mass 
and punished Catholics who taught children to 
spell without the licence of a Protestant bishop. 
It they could not exclude Nonconformists from 
Parliament, the Anglican prelates at least did their 
best to exclude them from the Universities and 
from the graveyards. The Bishop of Peterborough 
declared it to be among the duties which the Peers 
owed “to God and the Church” to fling out the 
Tests Abolition Bill. A few years earlier the Bishop 
of Exeter had advised that it was repugnant to the 
constitution of the realm for an unlicensed Noncon- 
formist to hold a service in a private house. The 
Church Rates Bill, the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, 
and all schemes for the control of charities or the 
reform of education which have touched the privi- 
leges of the dominant sect, have incurred a similar 
animosity. We need not follow this dismal record 
into further detail. These are settled controversies 
upon which two opinions are no longer possible, but 
the history of them reveals to us this plain fact— 
that in their own special field of religious measures, 
the Bishops have displayed a tenacity of privilege 
and lack of charity which are hardly to be equalled 
in any other portion of the Upper House. 

But the mischief, unfortunately, does not end 
there. If they have led badly on spiritual matters, 
they have followed a bad lead upon secular matters. 
Their silence on certain occasions has been only less 
disastrous than their unfortunate speeches on others. 
In the House of Lords, we see year by year the 
secular hand washing the spiritual, and the spiritual 
the secular. We may search the files of Hansard 
in vain for any firm protest ever made by the 
Anglican bishops against destruction or mangling 
by the temporal Peers. Which of them had a word 
to say against the long refusal of justice to the Irish 
tenant? Which of them protestedagainst that mutila- 
tion of the Mines Regulation Bill which postponed 
the reform of child-labour in England for twenty 
years, or stood up for the pit-lad when the Lords 
deprived him of his chances of education in 1860? 
Where were the bishops, again, when the Peers at- 
tempted to prevent a cheap press; when they 
mutilated the first chief measure for the housing of 
the working classes; or when they insisted on the 
doctrine of common employment? They might, if they 
had chosen, have confined their attention to purely 
spiritual matters, and taken the line that ordinary 
politics, even when they entered into primary matters 
of public well-being, were not their business. That 
course, however, they have never adopted. They 
have turned up on all unexpected occasions. The 
Bishop of Ely even came down the other day to 
record a vote against the Scottish Fisheries Bill. 
But in all their appearances during the present 
century they have never stood together to check one 





versed it, and said that from the beginning of the 


piece of mischief, or to utter the strong word of 
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protest which at many a crisis might have come 
with overwhelming force from a group of men who 
spoke in the name of religion. Silence, absence, or, 
at most, the votes of one or two, have been the sole 
contributions of the prelates to the cause of popular 
reform. 

It was, therefore, no real cause for surprise that 
when Lord Salisbury made that reckless speech the 
other day in defence of the public-house as a village 
meeting-place, the bishops remained dumb, and left 
the common Radical to say the necessary true word 
in reply. Such self-effacement was thoroughly in 
keeping with their record. But the scandal has 
undoubtedly come to a climax during this last Session 
of Parliament. True, the unanimous vote of the 
Bench against the Home Rule Bill was no more than 
the logical conclusion of their Irish policy from the 
beginning, and little more need be said about their 
attitude on the Employers’ Liability Bill. But their 
conduct throughout the debates on the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill surpassed anything that the most critical 
student of their methods had expected. Utter lack 
of any conception that here was a great popular 
reform to be generously welcomed and turned to 
wise purposes, and instead one prolonged nervous 
dread lest the Church should lose her social influence 
or her control over property was manifested from 
beginning to end. In this spirit they recorded that 
disastrous vote which, in order to protect the school- 
room, would have driven the village meetings to the 
public-house, and in similar fear they sought to limit 
the number of the Parish Councils, to disqualify the 
labourer, to keep the London Vestries unreformed, 
and to maintain their sectarian control of village 
charities. Such is their record for this last Session 
in shaping legislation. For the rest they have 
chiefly appeared in the House of Lords to complain 
of Mr. Acland’s efforts to improve the sanitation of 
schools, and to protest that Church managers are 
not allowed to get round the Free Education Act by 
making charges for books and stationery. We have 
shown what the ecclesiastical legislator should be in 
the ideal state. Here, by contrast, we see him as he 
actually is. 

That this state of things should cease as quickly 
as possible is of the highest importance to both 
Church and State. Itis not the least of the offences 
of the ecclesiastical legislator that he throws the 
glamour of religion over bad causes. For how shall 
we reproach the temporal peer for his intolerance, 
narrowness, and class-selfishness when these eminent 
representatives of religion are there to stamp all 
these qualities as Christian virtues? We say 
nothing of the injustice of giving the dominant sect 
this special representation in the Legislature ; that is 
a large question which is bound up with the entire 
system of religious inequality in this country. 
But even established churches have not in other 
countries this extraordinary privilege, and it is 
at least as impolitic to draw our spiritual as 
our temporal lords from a class which is wholly 
conservative and reactionary. Moreover — and 
this, we should imagine, must now be obvious to 
thoughtful Churchmen—the ecclesiastical legislator 
does infinite harm to the Church itself. He commits 
it to that Erastian policy which is its most fatal 
hindrance; he fixes it in the popular eye as a con- 
servative and anti-popular institution. If there had 
been no bishops in the House of Lords the Church 
would at least have started fair with the Parish 
Councils Bill, and many a country clergyman must 
now lament himself that iis spiritual superiors had 
not the prudence to forego their recent forlorn conflict 
with the Liberal party. Clearly, in the interest of 
the Church itself, the sooner the bishops cease to 
have a bench in the House of Lords the better. 








FINANCE. 


—__ ++ —— 


HE revenue is now beginning to come in satis- 

factorily, and, in spite of the unfavourable view 
generally taken, we venture to predict that the 
result at the end of the financial year will not be so 
bad, considering all the circumstances. It is commonly 
said that there will be a deficit of two millions. Our 
own opinion is that the deficit will not be half as 
much. Up to last Saturday night the receipts 
amounted to rather more than 81} millions, which is, 
roughly, 10 millions less than the estimate of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the whole year, and 
there were then exactly four weeks to be accounted 
for. It is true that the Easter holidays will interfere 
with the collection, and therefore the four weeks will 
probably not bring in as much as might otherwise 
have been expected. But still we would point out 
that last week over 2} millions were collected ; and 
if that rate could be kept up, the 10 millions would 
be obtained. Even if there is a million or nearly a 
million short, it seems to us that that is likely to be 
the outside. As there was a new income-tax assess- 
ment this year, the income-tax until lately did not 
come in well, but it is now being collected in large 
amounts,and will probably yield what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer expected. The chief falling-off is 
in stamps; but that is due mainly to the healthiness 
of the year, not many rich people having died. 
Next year, of course, there will have to be a con- 
siderable addition to taxation; but against that we 
may reasonably hope now that trade will be much 
better. And we can hardly expect that the 
mortality will be so much under the average as 
it was during the year now drawing to a close. 
Trade is undoubtedly improving. The Board 
of Trade returns for February are satisfactory. It 
is true that a large part of the increase is due to 
the exceptional and temporary demand for cotton 
manufactures from India. But against that is to be 
noted a remarkable falling-off in the American 
demand, and America by-and-by will buy more from 
us. The main thing to bear in mind is that, putting 
aside both India and the United States, there has 
been an increase in the exports to other countries. 
And another favourable sign is that manufacturers 
are buying much larger quantities of the raw 
materials of their industries. The railway traffic 
returns, too, are exceedingly satisfactory, showing 
that the home trade is now recovering from 
the effects of the coal strike, and that it is 
once more rapidly improving. Prices, besides, 
are exceedingly low, and consequently the work- 
people, having to lay out less for their food, have 
more to buy other things with. One other 
favourable sign is the great abundance and cheapness 
of money. The rate of discount in the open market 
in London just now is under 1? per cent. It will 
probably fall below 1 per cent. after Easter, for 
money is made artificially scarce just now by the 
large collections of the revenue. After Easter the 
revenue collections will be small, while the Bank of 
Zngland will pay out the interest upon the National 
Debt and also the salaries to officials. Moreover, 
gold is being received from all parts of the world in 
very large amounts. Upon the whole, then, we have 
every reason to hope for decidedly better trade in 
the coming financial year, which will be a help to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The India Council 
has again been very successful in the sale of its 
drafts. It offered for tender on Wednesday, as it 
has done every Wednesday for a long time 
past, 50 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic 
transfers, and sold over 32 lakhs at prices averaging 
slightly more than ls. 2d. per rupee. Up to last 
Tuesday evening it realised by the sale of its drafts 
a little under 8} millions sterling. It will be recol- 
lected, too, that it borrowed 7} millions sterling, so 
that its total receipts up to last Tue:day evening by 
sales and borrowings amounted to 15} millions ster- 
ling. According to the Budget, it requires to raise 
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altogether about 18} millions sterling. Therefore 
it has still about 3} millions sterling to obtain. 
Whether it can realise so large a sum in the three 
weeks of the year yet remaining is doubtful. 

Business upon the Stock Exchange has not been 
quite so active. Upon the Continent, too, business is 
rather quiet ; but there is a hopeful feeling, and the 
best judges think that improvement has set in. 
The most marked revival is in Germany. In the 
United States trade is very bad. There is wide- 
spread distrust, there is much uncertainty regarding 
politics, the authority of President Cleveland is set 
at naught by a large section of his supporters, and 
for the moment it seems impossible to get any 
business through Congress. In Central and South 
America the situation is also bad. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 

N ARCH 3. Something of the feeling this morn- 
ing that falls upon one at the moment of a 
sore bereavement; the newspapers tending towards 
the obituary style in their references to Mr. G. 
and a couple of Tory ex-Ministers paying him 
compliments they would have died sooner than utter 
a week ago. How soon will it be before the world 
awakes to the fact that it has parted with the 
greatest man of his age? But it is not only of the 
lost that men are thinking. Mr. Labouchere’s at- 
tempt at revolt has failed woefully. Indeed, it was 
too absurd to talk of the Liberal party having had a 
leader “forced upon it” when the party as a whole 
simply jumped for Lord Rosebery. The reception 
given to his name, the moment it was mentioned, 
has astonished everybody. There was much talk at 
the clubs last night of changes in the Government. 
Some changes there must be; amongst them, in all 
probability, a change in the Chief Whip. Mr. 
Marjoribanks was very unwilling to accept the 
arduous office when the Ministry was formed, and 
he only did so out of his loyalty to Mr.G. He has 
done his work admirably up to the present; but 
may fairly claim release now if he desires to do so. 
Then the impression is gaining ground that Mr. 
Morley would like to be relieved from the extremely 
heavy pressure of the Irish Office, with the constant 
journeying between London and Dublin which it 
involves. I doubt the story that he wants to give 
up Ireland ; but a change in that direction seems to 
be “in the air.” If he were to quit the Irish Office 
the best man to succeed him would be Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, but that gentleman is hardly likely to 
exchange his present office for the Irish Secretary- 
ship, so somebody else would have to be found. At 
present, however, we have nothing but guesses to go 
by, and guessing in the reconstruction of a Ministry 
is hopeless work. Mr. Gladstone is to give a dinner- 
party on Monday, and will appear on the Treasury 
Bench for the last time at the sitting of the House 
on that day. After all, the dinner he gave to the 
Cabinet two weeks ago was the last as well as the 
first. One who was there, referring to the news- 
paper rumours as to the subjects discussed at that 
banquet, said drily, “ We talked politics, it is true; 
but no political event less than fifty years old was 
mentioned at the table; and the only Prime Minister 
we discussed was Canning.” So much for the fables 
of the hour. To return to the “ Radical revolt,” I 
find that it is confined to less than a dozen members 
of the House of Commons, and I do not imagine 
that even half of these would be prepared to go into 
the Lobby against the Government. Mr. Labouchere, 
it is true, is “thorough,” and openly declares his 
reference for a Tory Administration to one headed 
by a Peer and a “Moderate.” But in this matter 

Mr. Labouchere stands practically alone. 
March 4. Spring seems coming in earnest, and 


perhaps it is the bright sunshine of this lovely 
Sunday morning that tends to raise the spirits of at 






the future more hopefully than he did yesterday. 
Yet, however confident one may feel of the future 
of one’s party, it is impossible not to feel strong 
indignation at the way in which the enemies of 
Liberalism are exulting in the great loss that has 
fallen upon us, regardless of the fact that it is 
caused by the lamentable and painful physical 
affection that has attacked the greatest of living 
Englishmen. The Court Circular this morning 
announces that Mr. Gladstone tendered his resigna- 
tion at Windsor yesterday, and that her Majesty 
“ graciously accepted it.” That is all. My memory 
may not serve me aright; but I think that it was in 
other words than those that the Circular recorded 
the acceptance of Lord Salisbury’s resignation. 
However, history will make amends for the petty 
slights which it is still the delight of some to inflict 
upon the greatest Minister who has served the Queen 
during the present reign. Lord Rosebery has 
accepted the commission to form a new Ministry, 
and there is all the bustle in the region of Berkeley 
Square to-day that attends a political crisis. The 
intention was at first to make as few changes as 
possible in the existing Government; but I shall be 
surprised if before Lord Rosebery completes his 
task he has not found it necessary to alter consider- 
ably the arrangement of offices. It is not only a 
new premiership, but a new era, a new régime, upon 
which the country is entering ; and many things and 
many names to which we have grown accustomed 
during the last twenty years will before long have 
disappeared. I note that Mr. Labouchere in his 
letter to Mr. Marjoribanks refers to the action of 
Lord Hartington in 1880, as though the noble 
Marquis had made no attempt to carry out the 
commission entrusted to him in that year by the 
Queen, when she asked him to form a Government. 
Mr. Labouchere is surely better informed than he 
appears to be. For the last two years, at all events, 
it has been known to every well-informed English- 
man that Lord Hartington did make the attempt to 
form a Government, and that it was only after that 
attempt had been made and had failed that Mr. G. 
was sent for. Even the personal toadies and hangers- 
on of Devonshire House and the sycophants of the 
evening Press no longer venture to dispute this fact ; 
nor will it be long before all the facts connected with 
the 1880 intrigue are made known to the world. 
There will be some startling revelations then. At 
the political clubs this afternoon there were many 
politicians assembled, and much anxious speculation 
was heard as to the future. It seems to be agreed 
that the intention was to make as few changes as 
possible in the Ministry, but that notwithstanding 
this intention the changes may yet be extensive. 
Mr. Gladstone's going vacates two offices—First Lord 
of the Treasury and Lord Privy Seal. I heard this 
afternoon full particulars of the resignation. In the 
first place it is only fair to acknowledge—for Mr. 
Gladstone's friends themselves admit it—that the 
Pall Mall Gazette had undoubtedly an inkling of the 
truth when it made its famous statement a month 
ago. It blundered in several important particulars— 
as, for example, when it declared that Mr. Gladstone 
would resign before the meeting of Parliament. 
But it must have obtained information of some 
sort, and one must therefore apologise to it 
for speaking of its statement asa fabrication. The 
truth is that early in December Mr. Gladstone 
became aware of the critical state of his eyesight, 
and this knowledge, added to his growing deafness, 
determined him upon resigning at a very early date. 
The Cabinet was at once taken into his confidence, 
and was informed that he had resolved to retire 
from office before the commencement of the new 
session. This determination was, however, subject 
to one condition. That was that the Lords did not 
precipitate a dissolution by causing the rejection of 
the Local Government Bill. If they did so Mr. G. 
was resolved to remain at his post and to fight the 
general election as Prime Minister. Everything, 
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Peers, and until it was known what that action was, 
the precise date of the resignation could not be 
fixed ; circumstances, indeed, might have compelled 
its indefinite postponement. Hence the wording of 
the telegram of denial from Biarritz, and the state 
of painful uncertainty and suspense which prevailed 
all last month in the inner circles of the Liberal 
party. It is wonderful that a secret which was 
known to at least two score of persons should have 
been kept so well, for the partial and inaccurate 
statement in the Pall Mall Gazette was hardly a 
revelation. As for Mr. Gladstone’s eyesight, I hear 
that both eyes are now affected. The sight of one 
is almost entirely gone, and that of the other is sadly 
imperfect. He is nursing it with care, and with the 
concurrence of his doctor has limited his reading to 
twenty-five pages of good type daily. But he can 
still write with comparative ease and spends much 
of his time inthis occupation. He will quit Downing 
Street in a few days. 

March 5. A most dramatic_and even tragical 
turn is given to the political crisis this morning by 
the announcement in the Daily News of the sudden 
death of Lord Tweedmouth last night. This puts 
an end to all speculations as to the fate of Mr. 
Marjoribanks. He is no longer a member of the 
House of Commons, and has, of course—ipso facto— 
ceased to be the Chief Whip. It is a great loss to 
the party, his retirement from the office of Patronage 
Secretary ; and though he will doubtless be given 
Cabinet rank, he will hardly, in the future, be able 
to render the services he has done for Liberalism 
and the Liberal cause since the present Parliament 
came into existence. The rumour that Mr. Gladstone 
meant to appear in his old place on the Treasury 
bench for the last time this afternoon (and, as some 
said, to speak also) took down a most unusual number 
of Members to witness the prorogation, and the 
Lobby was densely crowded before the sitting 
commenced. The rumour, alas! turned out to be 
unfounded, and the Prime Minister has disappeared 
without a sign. More than five-and-twenty years ago 
I heard his first speech from the Treasury Bench as 
Prime Minister. It was a memorable occasion. We 
all felt that we were met on the birthday of an era. 
To-day the few men in the House who could recall 
that November evening in 1868 felt that they were 
witnessing the closing of the doors upon that same 
era. Strange how few of Mr. Gladstone’s contem- 
poraries in his first Ministry remain in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Stansfeld alone, of all who 
sat beside him on the Treasury bench, now sits 
in that House. Some have vanished to the 
“Upper” Chamber; more have joined the majority. 
Bright, Forster, Lowe, Cardwell—all are gone; and 
last of all departs to-day the greatest of all that 
goodly company.—Glad to see the Chronicle com- 
ments upon the terms of the Court Circular in 
reference to Mr. Gladstone's resignation.—The death 
of Lord Tweedmouth has complicated matters so far 
as the reconstruction of the Ministry is concerned, 
and may possibly delay the task somewhat; but it 
is now quite clear that Lord Rosebery’s difficulties 
have vanished, and that—for the present, at all 
events—Mr. Labouchere is impotent. 

March 6. The usual Honours List granted on 
the recommendation of the retiring Prime Minister 
published this morning. It is very short, but 
not shorter than had been expected. Mr. Glad- 
stone has always been careful to avoid the im- 
putation, to which so many Premiers have exposed 
themselves, of repaying personal obligations by a 
resort to the favours of the Crown. The peerage 
conferred upon Mr. Rendel, and the baronetcy which 
Mr. Cowan of Beeslack at last obtains, are the only 
honours that are distinctly Gladstonian ; and in both 
cases there were ample public grounds for granting 
them. Mr. Cowan was, indeed, recommended by 
Mr. G. for a baronetcy in 1886; but for some 
inscrutable reason the honour was not on that 
occasion bestowed. Sir Reginald Welby and Sir 
Algernon West have been the two chief assistants 








of Mr. Gladstone in his public duties during his last 
premiership, and they are, besides, most distinguished 
members of the public service. Both have been 
associated with Mr. Gladstone in his official career 
for many years past, and both have an almost 
passionate admiration for their illustrious chief. 
Sir Algernon West, having retired from the public 
service, has, of course, been more particularly as- 
sociated with Mr. Gladstone personally during his 
last premiership than Sir Reginald Welby, whose 
official position has made him simply Mr. G.’s 
first assistant at the Treasury. Sir Algernon has 
really acted as a _ principal private secretary 
unpaid, ever since Lord Salisbury threw down 
the glove in June, 1892. His admission to the 
Privy Council is but a small recognition of his 
eminent services. Sir Reginald Welby’s peerage is 
a prize bestowed not only upon a very distinguished 
man, but upon the permanent service as a whole 
through its chief representative. Mr. Lyttelton 
and Mr. Murray are rewarded with the Companion- 
ship of the Bath. No one can in these circumstances 
charge Mr. Gladstone with having made an undue 
call upon the “ fountain of honour.” One has only 
to remember the lavish hand with which Lord 
Beaconsfield distributed stars and titles in order to 
be satisfied of this; and Mr. Gladstone, be it re- 
membered, goes away without a single distinction of 
any kind himself. His status to-day is simply that 
of a Privy Councillor.—The movements necessary 
to make the Ministry complete are gradually being 
made. Lord Kimberley goes to the Foreign Office, 
and not Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as many people 
had conjectured. Lord Rosebery takes the Presi- 
dency of the Council, as well as the First Lordship 
of the Treasury, and thus gains precedence over all 
the Dukes. Mr. Morley has wisely, but at no small 
sacrifice to himself, refused the offer of the 
dignified and (in comparison) easy post of Secretary 
for India in order that he may remain at the Irish 
Office and thus afford the people of Ireland the as- 
surance that the flag of Home Rule is nailed to the 
mast. Mr. Fowler, upon whom, next to Mr. Glad- 
stone, the chief burden of Parliamentary work fell 
during the long Session, takes the great post vacated 
by Lord Kimberley, and is thus rewarded for a very 
conspicuous success in an arduous task. Mr. T. E. 
Ellis succeeds Mr. Marjoribanks as Chief Whip. The 
two last appointments were somewhat of a surprise 
even to the initiated, Mr. Herbert Gladstone having 
been generally spoken of as successor to Mr. Marjori- 
banks. But Mr. Ellis is a most capable man, and, 
with the assistance at his command, the whipping 
ought to be as well done in the future as in the past. 

March 7. Mr. Armitstead’s name would have 
appeared in the list of peerages granted by the 
Queen on Mr. G.’s retirement if that gentleman 
had not declined this mark of royal favour. It is 
pleasant to think that even the most censorious can 
find no touch of self-seeking in Mr. Armitstead’s 
chivalrous devotion to his old political chief. Those 
who know him have been aware, all along, of the 
absolute unselfishness of his affection for Mr. Glad- 
stone, and now the fact is made patent to the world 
at large—a delightful and useful lesson in these 
days of self-seeking and envious detraction.—The 
appointments made yesterday (Mr. Fowler to the 
India Office and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre to the Local 
Government Board) are both popular. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone has received the offer of the First Commis- 
sionership, and is consulting some of his Leeds friends 
as to thedesirablenessof hisacceptanceof a place which 
involves the necessity of re-election. His accession 
to the higher ranks of the Government will not only 
retain the close association between Liberalism and 
a Gladstone, but will give him an opportunity of 
displaying in public those very real talents which his 
friends know him to possess.—The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s speech yesterday does not give much colour 
to a report which has been spreading widely of a re- 
union of the Liberals and Liberal Unionists. Yet it 
is curious to see how general the belief is that 
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something of this sort will take place. The Home 
Rule flag cannot, however, be lowered, and if the 
Unionists come back it must be for the purpose of 
doing justice to Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain, I hear, 
is in very low spirits; and almost for the first time 
those leaders of the Liberal secession who have not, 
like Mr. Goschen, gone bodily over to the Tory party 
are beginning to realise what the position of a third 
party is in English politics. The “split” between 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Salisbury has let 
them see how they are really regarded in the inner 
citadel of Toryism, and the extraordinary burst of 
popular acclamation which has welcomed Lord 
Rosebery as the succe-sor of Mr. G. has put an end 
to the hopes on which they built of a period of con- 
fusion and tumult in the Liberal party after the 
disappearance of the old leader. How clearly Mr. 
Chamberlain must see that he missed his way in 
1885; and how irrevocable is his failure now that a 
younger man is seated in the place he tried pre- 
maturely to seize for himself! Another change in 
the Ministerial arrangements. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
does not go to the Office of Works after all, but be- 
comes Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Gardner, who has 
been in delicate health lately, retiring with a peer- 
age. Mr. Bryce becomes First Commissioner, and it 
is understood that Lord Tweedmouth will succeed 
him as Chancellor of the Duchy.—Heard to-night 
some particulars of the dinner given yesterday to 
Mr. Gladstone by his old private secretaries. It was 
a very interesting gathering, Mr. Gladstone’s hosts 
having been closely associated with their chief 
during the greater part of his public career. Every- 
body knows the intimate terms on which Mr. Glad- 
stone and his private secretaries have always been, 
and the immense admiration in which the latter hold 
the former. The ex-Premier was in capital spirits, 
apparently without a care upon his shoulders. After 
dinner he made a most touching and beautiful little 
speech to his friends, acknowledging in feeling terms 
his indebtedness to them for the help which had 
enabled him to surmount the difficulties of his 
official career. The feeling which Mr. Gladstone 
could not conceal as he was thus taking leave 
of those who had worked with him in so many 
bygone years was reciprocated by his hosts, and 
there was a scene not unlike that which occurred 
at the Cabinet last Thursday. But Mr. Gladstone 
quickly recovered his good spirits, and those pre- 
sent declare that they never spent a pleasanter 
evening with their illustrious chief. Unfortun- 
ately, he insisted on walking home after the 
dinner, and in doing so caught a slight cold, which 
to-day keeps him in bed. 

March 8. Nothing new in papers this morning, 
except a speech from Mr. Chamberlain, which (like 
that of the Duke of Devonshire on Tuesday) shows 
how desperately frightened the Liberal Unionist 
leaders are of a stampede on the part of their 
followers to the camp of Lord Rosebery. The end 
of the precious “third party” is clearly approaching. 
—Further changes in the reconstruction of the 
Ministry announced this afternoon. After all, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone is to be First Commissioner, 
whilst for the present Mr. Gardner retains his office, 
and Mr. Bryce remains Chancellor of the Duchy. 
Lord Tweedmouth becomes Lord Privy Seal. 
Clearly a Ministry is a structure in which the 
removal even of a single stone becomes a serious 
matter. 

March 9th. Ministry announced complete this 
morning, so after all little time has been wasted 
in re-arrangement. A manifesto, full of doubt, 
suspicion, and malicious innuendo, from Mr. J. E. 
Redmond. Manifestly designed for home con- 
sumption, and to help the Parnelite cause against 
the Anti-Parneljte. But, fortfmately for the 
Home Rule caugé, Mr. Redmond’s bark is worse 
than his bite. Mr. Labouchere ought to be 
satisfied with this morning's Times. It adopts 
and amplifies all his arguments against a Peer- 
Premier. 











THE EMPTY SEAT. 
oamaggnene 

“ HE House will seem empty without him.” The 

common sentiment of the hour finds utterance 
in these words. It is only when the chill of a great 
loss strikes the soul that this strange sense of empti- 
ness is felt: yet what it is is known to all who 
have had to part with the friend of their heart. To- 
day it is in the House of Commons that the whole 
world seems void and empty. Outwardly the place 
wears its old aspect. The serried hosts are mar- 
shalled as of yore. The eye ranges from bench to 
bench and rests an instant upon a hundred familiar 
faces. The clerks sit at the table in wig and gown, 
and behind them the sphinx-like figure of the Speaker 
in the chair. The Orders of the Day are read as 
they have been read any time for half a century 
within these walls; and Question-time comes, and 
brings with it precisely the same display of frivolous 
and trivial curiosity as it was wont to do in the days 
that are no more. It is all as it used to be; the 
familiar routine, to which some of us have been 
accustomed for half a lifetime, has undergone no 
change. We are in the House we know so well, sur- 
rounded by the old faces, the old paraphernalia, 
listening to the old procedure. There is no change, 
save that one man is missing from the crowd. But 
the empty seat upon the Treasury Bench—the seat 
that has known him so long, and will know him no 
more for ever—makes all the difference. It is just 
the difference which the death of Ophelia’s father 
made to her when she looked out upon the world 
and missed the violets which should have blossomed 
with the spring: 


“They all withered when my father died.” 


It is better not to dwell upon those emotions, 
which, though they spring from the sense of manli- 
ness within us, manliness compels us to conceal. 
Better far to go back to the old times, when the 
world was thirty years younger than it is to-day, 
and the great man who has vanished was still in the 
prime of his glorious manhood. It is close upon 
thirty years since the death of Palmerston made him 
what he has since remained—until the other day— 
the foremost man in this the first Parliament in the 
world. Stanley, speaking by Palmerston’s open 
grave in the old Abbey, had told the listening crowd 
that they stood upon the watershed of two eras. 
Yet even Stanley, wise and acute as he was, could 
hardly have known how true his words were. A 
new life and a new spirit were breathed into the 
House of Commons on that day in 1866 when 
Mr. Gladstone became its recognised leader. The 
glamour of a great reputation already clung to him. 
He was the man of the famous Budget-speeches who 
had lifted her latest chain from “growing com- 
merce”; he was the ex-Peelite who had advanced so 
far that he had dared to speak, in an assembly in 
which the spirit of social caste was still predominant, 
of the working man as being of his own flesh and 
blood. It seems a commonplace to-day, yet Mr. 
Gladstone was assailed as a traitor to his caste 
for daring to make the assertion thirty years ago. 
The present writer's first impressions of Mr. Glad- 
stone as a great parliamentarian were formed at 
that time when Lord Russell's Administration was 
fighting for its “honest’” Reform Bill, and fall- 
ing in the fight, and when night after night 
the Liberal leader was confronted across the 
table by the unsleeping vigilance and deadly ani- 
mosity of Mr. Disraeli. Those were the great days 
of the House of Commons—the days when a running 
duello was being kept up by the two giants who 
between them have enjoyed almost a monopoly of 
Parliamentary fame during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. What memories of this personal 
rivalry crowd upon the mind now; what echoes of 
forgotten speeches and dim visions of bygone 
“scenes” that never found their record in a Press 
less observant than that of to-day! The most 
moving speech Mr. Gladstone delivered in those 
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times was his famous defence of the Reform Bill in 
1866, to which Sir Edward Clarke alluded the other 
day at a City dinner. Perorations of a polished and 
elaborate order were never in favour with Mr. Glad- 
stone. In this he differed from Mr. Bright, whose 
oratory always led up to a culminating point; but 
once and again he yielded to the temptation, and 
when he did so the effect upon his audience was 
astounding. Never was such tumultuous cheering 
heard in the House of Commons as used to ring 
through it during the Parliament of 1868 when, in 
the reporter's phrase, “ Dizzy was down” and Glad- 
stone sprang to his feet to face and confound his 
great opponent. Nor is it likely that ever again 
will men witness such contests as those which were 
then waged between the two foremost intellectual 
gladiators of their time: Disraeli—acute, bitter, 
light of hand, adroit of phrase, thrusting his fine 
rapier between the joints of his adversary’s harness, 
whilst the cheers of his own side told how the hit 
had gone home; and Gladstone — impassioned, 
vehement, almost inspired, cleaving the air with the 
massive broadsword of his rhetoric, and raining 
blow after blow upon his adversary, each one of 
which seemed to threaten annihilation. We on- 
lookers held our breaths and panted admiration. 
When shall we see the like again ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s fault at that time as a speaker 
was unquestionably his diffuseness, springing from 
his passion for over-refinement, his wish to convey to 
a hair’s breadth what itwas that he had in his mind— 
exactly that and nothing more. But when Disraeli 
closed the debate on his own side, he usually left but 
little time to Gladstone, and, whether intentionally 
or not, he thus rendered his rival an inestimable 
service. The House sat later in those days than it 
does now, but it hated te sit after one o'clock; nor 
could speeches delivered after that hour be fully 
reported. Mr. Gladstone, during his first premier- 
ship, had, therefore, nearly always to wind up a 
debate with one eye on the clock, and as a consequence 
he had to curb his redundancy of language and 
tendency to parenthesis, to the great benefit of his 
speech as a whole. There was one occasion on which 
that House of Commons’ clock served him splendidly 
as an orator. It was, if one’s memory serves, at the 
close of the debate on the second reading of the 
Irish Church Bill. The night was far spent, and the 
spring morning was at hand, and Gladstone, facing 
the crowded benches and the flashing, excited faces, 
suddenly raised his index finger, and with ex- 
tended arm pointed to the familiar dial; then, 
in that deep trumpet-note which at times his 
magnificent voice gave forth, said to his hushed 
and spell-bound hearers, “ And as the hand upon 
that clock now points to the hour of dawn, so 
the vote which this House is about to give will point 
to the dawn of a new and better day for the people 
of Ireland.” Not much of a peroration, perhaps, 
when read in cold blood ; but the action, the passion 
of the moment, and, above all, the actuality of the 
illustration, seemed literally to electrify his audience. 
It was with similar felicity that on another occasion 
he delighted us all by a similar homeliness of illus- 
tration. Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions had, not long 
before, been put up in Trafalgar Square, and he used 
them—*‘ The lions that guard the records of our 
country’s greatness, and point four-square to all the 
winds that blow”’—to illustrate the attitude of a 
House of Commons fearlessly resolved to do its duty. 

But in those palmy far-off days it was not so 
much in impassioned debate as in that marvellous 
power of exposition in which he has surpassed every 
orator known to parliamentary fame that Mr. Glad- 
stone excelled. Looking back over thirty eventful 
years, the writer cannot recall any speech so 
wonderful in its effect, so admirable in its ex- 
pository power and clearness, as that in which 
Mr. Gladstone brought in his first Irish Land Bill 
in 1870. There was an old reporter in the gallery 
in those days named Spellan. Like most of the 
gallery-men of that time, he had a hearty dislike 





for Mr. Gladstone, and even professed a deep con- 
tempt for his abilities. But this speech conquered 
even Spellan’s antipathies and prejudices. “ By 
God!” he exclaimed, as he rushed out of the gallery 
at the conclusion of the three hours’ speech, “I 
never knew the fellow had this in him! It’s the 
most wonderful thing I ever heard in my life.” 
And wonderful it was, for whereas, when Mr. Glad- 
stone rose, there were comparatively few in that 
crowded House who had even a vague conception 
of the conditions of the Irish Land question, it 
seemed when he sat down that each one of us 
knew all about it. In these expository speeches 
he always displayed the instinct of the artist. 
Each one of the innumerable facts he had to bring 
before his audience was set in its proper relation- 
ship to the rest; nothing insignificant or compara- 
tively unimportant was allowed to absorb more 
than its fair share of attention, whilst the cardinal 
points of his speech towered above minor matters 
like mountains above a plain, so that, looking 
back when the speech was done, one could get a 
bird’s-eye view, as it were, of the whole question 
with which he dealt, and see every fact in its proper 
proportions and true relationship to the whole. Mr. 
Gladstone in those days was very impatient of 
needless interruption, and was apt to visit the 
offender with a heavy hand; but his anger passed 
quickly, and was followed by a genuine desire to 
remove any pain that he might have caused. One 
instance deserves to be mentioned. It occurred in 
his speech on the introduction of the Irish Church 
Bill. He was beginning to explain how the surplus 
revenues of the Church were to be appropriated, and 
he observed that there were in Ireland, as in other 
countries, a number of persons whom the Almighty in 
His wisdom had deprived of their,reason. The phrase 
was, perhaps, a little unfortunate, but the House, 
with one exception, accepted it in silence. The ex- 
ception was Mr.—-now Viscount—Cross. He burst 
into a jeering laugh, which jarred painfully both 
upon speaker and audience. Instantly the indignant 
orator wheeled round, and after fixing the offender 
for a moment with an eye of fire, said, “I am glad to 
think, sir, that there is only one member of this House 
who finds in the most terrible of all the dispensations 
of Providence a subject of unseemly mirth.” Mr. 
Cross collapsed ; but mark the sequel. The speech 
closed with—for Mr. Gladstone—a rather elaborate 
peroration; but instead of sitting down amid the 
roar of cheers which proclaimed his triumph, he 
remained standing, and, without thought of the 
injury to the effect of his own eloquence which he 
Was causing, proceeded to make a frank and generous 
apology to the man whom he had rebuked in so 
terrible a manner. 

One must pause in these fleeting reminiscences 
of the great man in his prime, when he was still 
confronted by his ablest antagonist, and had still 
to fight for that mastery of the House of Commons 
which has for so many past years been his beyond 
dispute. It was then that he cast his spell over the 
assembly, the spell which has never since been 
dissipated. It was then that we all grew, whether 
through love or hatred, to recognise him as the one 
master-spirit of the House, the man beside whom 
other men were but as pigmies. It was then, above 
all, that a House of Commons without Mr. Glad- 
stone became to us all something unnatural and 
impossible. There is but one other picture of the 
great man on the Treasury Bench that may be 
recorded here. It dwells in the writer’s mind in 
pathetic contrast to those earlier scenes of heroic 
strife and tumult in which Mr. Gladstone played so 
great a part. One evening last summer, when 
the dying daylight was still streaming through the 
painted windows of the historic Chamber, Mr. Glad- 
stone might have been seen sitting on the Treasury 
Bench absolutely alone. His son Herbert—whose 
loyal and self-sacrificing devotion to his illustrious 
father has earned for him the gratitude of all that 
father's friends—was seated at the far end of the 
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bench, but no one else was there. The Home Rule 
Bill was in committee, and an obscure Irish 
member was descanting upon some point con- 
nected with one of the clauses. It was close upon 
eight o'clock; the House was almost empty, and no 
one was listening to the cry of the unknown Irish- 
man—nobody save one person only. Worn by age, 
his noble features strangely changed from the 
flashing countenance one remembered so well of old, 
with bent figure and hand at ear, the Prime Minister 
was listening with almost painful eagerness to every 
word as it dropped from the speaker's lips. Empty 
benches, apathy, indifference, prevailed everywhere 
else ; but the man who had vowed that the remainder 
of his days and of his strength should be consecrated 
to one great cause was at his post. Others might 
have fled in weariness or disgust, but he remained, 
faithful totheend. It wasa touching and significant 
picture, that of the Great Commoner whose ear alone 
seemed open to the appeal of one who spoke for an 
oppressed and struggling race. And it is, perhaps, 
not the least impressive of the pictures that memory 
recalls as we look at the empty seat. 








A NEW VIEW ON IRELAND. 
seeetpeen 

YTUDENTS of the Irish question will do well to 
b read the suggestive article by Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, M.P., in this month’s Fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Plunkett, who is member for South Dublin, sits 
and votes with the Irish Unionists, but we fancy he 
would allow us to say that he is nota Unionist of the 
orthodox pattern. Certainly he does not hold the 
orthodox Nationalist view either, and, so far as he 
acts politically, he will probably oppose it, until 
opposition is of no further use, as stoutly as any of 
his colleagues. But his favourite idea, the idea which 
he expounds in this article, and to which the purpose 
of his life seems to be given up, is independent of 
politics. He is an economist before all things; and, 
while he cannot quite prevent himself betraying a 
mild hope that his work may not prove unserviceable 
to the cause of Unionism, he is very eager to show 
also that neither is it inconsistent with the progress 
of Home Rule. Indeed, those of us who, having 
examined the problem in every way, have convinced 
ourselves thattbrough the Nationalistidealiesthe only 
solution of the hitherto interminable Irish difficulty — 
the only safe and sound solution, whether from the 
Irish or the Imperial standpoint—will find in Mr. 
Plunkett'sindustrial policy rather a strong encourage- 
ment for our views. It would be very hard to demon- 
strate—and we fancy Mr. Plunkett would find it harder 
than any bod y—that the economic scheme he sketches 
out would not be more favourably conditioned with 
a native legislature and national public opinion at 
its back than it is likely to be under present cir- 
cumstances. 

Briefly, Mr. Plunkett aims at redressing the indus- 
trial evils of Ireland by submitting the character of 
the people to a new discipline—the discipline of self- 
help as applied through co-operation. Let us say at 
once, for the benefit of those to whom this formula 
may sound a little trite, that Mr. Plunkett’s peculiar 
title to consideration lies in the fact that he broaches 
his theory only after some years of successful and 
remarkable experiment. He believes in the character 
of his countrymen—in their fitness for self-help, for 
mutual help, for industrial organisation, for the 
bearing of responsibility. His paper is in reply to 
those recent articles signed “ X” in the Fortnightly, 
in which, it will be remembered, all these qualities 
were denied to the Irishman, and in which the 
writer's acquiescence in Home Rule, having regard 
to his estimate of Irish character, had hardly even 
the merit of a counsel of despair. Mr. Plunkett is as 
well aware as any of us who face the realities of this 
question that these qualities are not prominently in 
evidence in the Irish character just at present; that, 
in fact, they are more or less in abeyance, and that 





there is a good deal of demoralisation, industrial and 
other, visible in the country. But he considers that 
this is “an inherited demoralisation ”’—inherited 
from history. “Nothing can be more certain,” he 
says, “than that the survival of the defects in 
question can be traced to historical causes, to un- 
happy relations between the two countries, and, 
perhaps more than to any single other cause, to 
the old land system.” Nor is the degeneration, 
such as it is, at all so bad as the pessimists 
would make out. In spite of emigration, the Irish 
people remain “ physically not below the average of 
the United Kingdom, while morally they stand very 
far above it.” It is decidedly agreeable—for the 
spectacle is rare—to see an Irishman of Mr. Plunkett’s 
class and political predilections standing up in this 
manner for the reputation of his country—especially 
when he proves his faith by works. “ When we 
began,” he says, “we were told by all our candid 
friends, more particularly by those who prided them- 
selves on a special knowledge of the Irish character, 
that we were wasting our time, that we should 
never get the, farmers to join together, as they 
would have no confidence in us; and that if they 
did combine, their societies would fly to pieces, as 
they would have no confidence in each other. Well, 
there was some reason in these fears, especially if 
we look back and never look forward.” Mr. Plunkett 
looked forward, and after five years of patient and 
unostentatious effort he is able to point to a note- 
worthy vindication of his confidence. 

When the industrial habits of the people have 
undergone a complete change, but not before, he 
thinks, capital and commercial enterprise will be 
forthcoming for every suitable industry in Ireland. 
This complete change, this calling out of the “ latent 
adaptability of the Irish character to industrial life 
as it develops in other countries,” is the first essential. 
Judging it foolish to attempt this reformation by 
starting a new industry, Mr. Plunkett went to the 
chief existing industry, the one in which the great 
body of the people are concerned, and on which they 
must be always mainly dependent, namely, the land. 
Various attempts—such as those of the Royal Dublin 
Society—to improve the conditions of Irish agri- 
culture had hitherto failed, “ because of the want of 
voluntary association for mutual benefit amongst 
those interested—in other words, of co-operation.” 
“The people do not derive permanent benefit from 
external aid, but only absorb actual gifts and ask 
for more” —a dictum, it will be noted, which 
directly traverses the policy of sops, and doles, and 
bribes which is the only alternative, in the 
shape of a positive policy, to coercion that a certain 
school of statesmen are able to frame for Ire- 
land. Co-operative agriculture on a comprehensive 
scale, involving amalgamation of holdings and so on, 
Mr. Plunkett regards as Utopian; but there are 
branches of the farmer's industry eminently suitable 
for co-operative methods, and chief among these in 
Ireland is dairying. Ireland used to be the greatest 
butter-producing country in the world; but the 
invention of machinery revolutionised this industry 
like every other, and Ireland in the race fell far 
behind. Within the last twenty years she has been 
beaten even out of her home markets by Denmark, 
Sweden, and other countries. Here was a definite 
object for which to work—enable the Irish farmers, 
by co-operation, to purchase machinery, start 
factories, and re-establish Irish butter in the place 
it ought to hold at the head of the market. In the 
process they would have effected a revolution in their 
industrial habits which would lead to greater things. 

Those who have had anything to do with farmers, 
who are the most conservative class in the State, the 
most unamenable to new ideas, will appreciate the 
difficulties of Mr. Plunkett’s undertaking; but per- 
haps it would take those who know the Irish farmers 
to appreciate them properly. Mr. Plunkett brought 
his friends not only a new idea, but one which called on 
them to put together their own money and credit, and 
entrust both for business purposes to a combination 
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formed amongst themselves. His diary records 
attendance at fifty meetings before a single society 
had resulted therefrom. ‘“ Sometimes, in spite of 
copious advertisement of the meeting, the prosaic 
nature of the proposals got abroad, and nobody met.” 
It must, indeed, have been weary work, and Mr. 
Plunkett has certainly shown a true reformer’s per- 
severance. But the result rewarded him. Some 
thirty-five societies — that is to say, thirty-five 
factories, with efficient buildings, and the newest 
machinery running under skilled management, and 
conducting their business according to the rules of 
the Co-operative Union—have been organised up to 
date. Of these, twenty-eight, with an aggregate 
membership of over 1,500, had completed a year's 
working at the end of 1893. The balance-sheet of 
twenty-five — the sheets of three were not com- 
pleted at the time Mr. Plunkett wrote his article 
—show a paid-up share capital of £12,114, a loan 
capital of £6,652, and buildings and plant, after 
liberal depreciation, valued at £21,340. The butter 
made and sold during the year amounts to the 
goodly figure of £128,880. Since the movement com- 
menced, over £300,000 worth of butter has been made 
and sold. The quality of the butter is attested 
by the fact that in the London Dairy Show last 
October these creameries carried off no less than 
seven out of a possible eight prizes in the classes in 
which they competed. But this is not all that has 
been done. The farmers have combined for distri- 
bution as well as production. For this purpose they 
formed a Co-operative Agency in 1892, the capital 
being subscribed by the societies. The Agency is 
now a complete success, and it is about to do a good 
deal more for its members than merely undertaking 
the sale of their butter. Amongst its functions will 
be the co-operative supply of seeds, implements, 
manures, and all other commodities required in the 
agricultural industry, and the sale of everything 
the farmer produces. In one word, Mr. Plunkett 
has been working on the lines of that remarkable 
industrial reformer Schorlemer Alst, who has for 
several years past been establishing a system of 
Bauernvereine, or peasants’ leagues, which has been 
rescuing the farmers of Westphalia from the grip 
of the usurer and the evils of unscientific agriculture. 
It was a similar system, though, curiously enough, Mr. 
Plunkett did not know of it when he was evolving 
his scheme, which enabled the Danish and Swedish 
dairy farmers to compete so successfully with their 
Irish rivals. 

When one reflects on the very backward con- 
dition of agriculture in Ireland—the yield per acre 
of the staple crop (potatoes) is about half what it is 
in Great Britain; the yield of root crops, to which 
the Irish climate is favourable, is 22 per cent. less— 
and when one considers the collateral movements in 
the direction of agricultural and technical education, 
of co-operative or people’s banks and so forth, as 
well as the stimulation of industrial life generally 
which the growth of this movement ought to 
involve, it does not seem extravagant in its 
promoter to hope that it may be the means of an 
important moral as well as material regeneration 
amongst his countrymen. We should like to add 
the commentary that this is simply the principle of 
Home Rule applied from the base instead of from 
the apex of the pyramid, and that one process in- 
evitably implies the other. But Mr. Plunkett is 
very anxious to be non-political, and he gives a 
gentle hint of his readiness to accept help from all 
quarters, from the Paris Funds to the Property 
Defence League. To forward the movement a good 
deal of expense in organisation is necessary. “ Per- 
haps,” he says, “some wealthy men, glad of an 
opportunity to do something for Ireland on non- 
political lines, or tempted to advance an experiment 
which might throw some light upon the pressing 
problems of rural life in England, may give it a 
helping hand.” Wealthy men who cannot bring 
themselves to subscribe to campaign funds might 
perhaps do worse. 












FIRST EDITIONS, 





WRITER in the Fortnightly attacks the “mania” 
4A for collecting first editions with an acrimony 
which certainly arouses suspicion. Mr. Roberts is 
familiar with the whole business: he knows what 
authors have declined in the first edition market, and 
those who show symptoms of a rise. A diligent 
student of the stock and share list could not be 
more alive to the securities which are “ firm ” 
and the insecurities which are “flat” than is Mr. 
Roberts to the variations of the book mart. 
For living authors whose works are sought in 
first editions he has a frank contempt, and 
even of eminent dead authors he writes with 
scanty respect. Thackeray's “Second Funeral of 
Napoleon” is “a poor thing” of which the 
first edition fetches twenty guineas. A copy of 
the same writer's “Flore et Zephyr” has been 
sold for ninety pounds, though it would be “an 
imposition at sixpence.” Even the edition of “ Vanity 
Fair,” with the suppressed woodcut of the Marquis 
of Steyne, which can be had for sixteen pounds, 
suggests to Mr. Roberts how much better it is to buy 
the whole édition de luxe of Thackeray in twenty-six 
volumes for the same money. Mr. Roberts is great 
on the appraisement of classical authors at their 
“actual literary value.” The “imposition at six- 
pence” is surpassed in presumption by the “ wretched 
little collection ” entitled “ Poetry for Children” by 
Charles Lamb, for which somebody was found willing 
to pay thirty-five pounds, though his bargain was 
really worth “twopence.” The collector is ready to 
pay five pounds for Tennyson’s “Timbuctoo,” 
though “Tennyson himself considered it (and 
rightly) as unworthy a place among his best poems.” 
These, and other sentences of penal servitude 
in the dungeons of Mr. Roberts's displeasure, 
must, we say, arouse suspicion, because they have an 
unjudicial flavour of sour grapes. Is it possible that 
this critic has grown distempered by much haunting 
of sale-rooms and ineffectual bidding against longer 
purses? Would any man go into these details who 
had not felt the iron of a disappointed collector enter 
into his soul? It is true that Mr. Roberts makes 
observations which an enthusiast for first editions 
must regard as flat blasphemy ; but this may be the 
artfulness of the advocatus diaboli who assumes a 
Philistinism when he has it not, solely to disguise 
the gall and wormwood of his animus against those 
who possess the prizes which he has long coveted in 
vain. 

Assuredly there is no superfluity of rationalism in 
Mr. Roberts’s case. His standard of “ actual literary 
value” is beside the mark. It is futile to ask “ upon 
what grounds can this species of collecting be de- 
fended,” when the rarest edition of “ Vanity Fair” 
commands as high a price as the whole édition de 
luxe of Thackeray. Mr. Roberts seems to imagine 
that the principles of commercial morality are in 
some way infringed by this transaction, as if it were 
the business of the collector to justify himself before 
some tribunal of all the virtues, or else be for ever 
banished from the sight of self-respecting man. We 
can understand an unsuccessful collector saying 
this of a fortunate rival; indeed, anyone who 
knows collectors, whether of books or bric-d- 
brac, is aware that outside this circle the human 
passions are in their swaddling clothes. Gibbon says 
of a certain prominent figure in the early Christian 
era that he was convicted of murder and incest, 
“but the graver charges were suppressed.” It is 
impossible to contemplate the possibilities of turpi- 
tude in any collector's mind without an equally 
sinister secrecy. The aspect of a lost soul must be 
as that of a radiant angel, compared with the face 
which stares through the grating of a locked book- 
case at some treasure beyond the clutch of theft, the 
hope of murder, or the dream of purchase. But if 
Mr. Roberts is reasoning simply as an ordinary in- 
quirer into social phenomena, his standards of value 
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are quite out of place. What is the use of asserting 
that Dickens and Thackeray, for instance, have 
“suffered considerably at the hands of the too 
zealous persons who feed their own vanity by 
hanging on to the coat-tails of eminent men, and 
claim the title of public benefactor by ‘ resurrecting’ 
from a well-merited obscurity some worthless tract 
or obsolete and ephemeral magazine article, and 
trumpeting it about as a masterpiece”? The 
obvious answer, in the first place, is that the 
reputation of a writer like Dickens or Thackeray 
cannot possibly be injured by any such proceeding ; 
and, next, that the tract or the article is sure to 
have a legitimate interest for the literary student. 
The crude efforts of a great writer cannot be 
* worthless” to the critic who traces the evolution 
of genius. 

Apart from this consideration, the collector of 
first editions has a right to describe his “ mania” as 
a purely spiritual joy. He is not accountable to Mr. 
Roberts, and he is no more bound to disclose moral 
“ grounds” for his conduct than is the butterfly for 
choosing one parterre rather than another. The 
tirst editions of a favourite author are absolutely 
remote from the sphere of Mr. Roberts’s logic and 
arithmetic. He may cipher with his sixpences and 
his twopences ; he may ask why he should lumber 
his shelves with three volume novels, when the one 
volume edition can be had for a couple of shillings ; 
he may scoff at “original boards with a paper 
label at the back,” and prefer the latest binding, 
which is worth a guinea. All this merely shows 
that Mr. Roberts is incapable of breathing the 
charmed atmosphere of the first edition. Why, 
those “original boards” may enclose the “ Biglow 
Papers,” or “A Fable for Critics,” with its quaint 
title page in rhyme, or the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,’ or “Richard Feveril,” or the 
* Poems” of George Meredith, with the dedication 
to Thomas Peacock from his ‘ Son-in-Law.” Mr. 
Roberts has no esthetic sense of old title-pages. 
He cannot transport himself in imagination to the 
moment when the author looked first upon this 
modest flourish of his genius fresh from the press. 
Here is an old copy of a famous book, inscribed 
to a friend with the “sincere regards” of a famous 
autograph. The collector has never heard of the 
friend, who, for aught he knows, is dust; but he 
can live in the emotions with which these lines 
were traced years ago by the writer, who was 
still struggling for the fame that is now assured. 
Perchance the friend thought little of the perform- 
ance at the time, and the world even less; but that 
reflection is itself a source of exquisite gratification 
to the present possessor, who has an infinite relish of 
contempt for the purblind public of two generations 
agone. To buy a new edition of a celebrated work is 
a poor delight in comparison with that of treasuring 
and pondering the very publication which had to 
fight for recognition when the author was chal- 
lenging fortune. The old title-page is full of asso- 
ciations which cannot be tested by the prosaic 
principles of barter; and that is why the true col- 
lector will regard the indictment in the Fortnightly 
with unruffled philosophy. 





THE DRAMA. 
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“THE Best MAN "—“* Mrs. DEXTER.” 


YRITICISM, the “ disinterested endeavour to see 

| the object as it is in itself,” is an excellent thing 
in the right place, but its right place is not within 
the walls of Mr. Toole’s theatre. Mr. Toole is more 
than a comedian, he is an institution, a public 
monument; and I, for one, should no more think of 
criticising him than of criticising the Lord Mayor's 
state-coach or the Pelican in Corpus Quad. We go 
to his theatre, not as to the “ meeting-place of all 
the arts,” but as to an old-fashioned family party, 
prepared to smile at old jokes because they are old, 








to indulge in sentimental reminiscences, to drink 
home-made gooseberry wine, just because it is home- 
made—in short, to beam with simple unsophisticated 
delight,as Mr. Pickwick beamed at one of old Wardle’s 
Christmas gatherings. Somehow—I cannot tell why— 
I always associate Mr. Toole with Dickens’s Christmas 
numbers. Perhaps it is because I first became 
acquainted with both at one and the same time. 
Mr. Toole, like Dickens, is so closely bound up with 
my earliest recollections of childish enjoyment that 
I am quite unable to regard him as a mere actor, 
to be dissected, and judged, and summed up by 
the ordinary cold-blooded methods of dramatic 
criticism. Some such feeling as this, I like to think, 
animates all but the very youngest members of his 
audience. We regard him as an old friend, we read 
the accounts of his successive attacks of indisposition 
with anxious concern, and when we find him re- 
turning to his old home again, very little the worse 
for wear, we all rejoice. There is nothing more 
pleasant in the theatrical world—the remark is 
trite but inevitable—than this constant fidelity 
of audiences to their old favourites. ‘“ Quoique 
fasse Mme. Dherblay,” says M. Georges Ohnet’s 
hero, “je le tiens pour bien fait.” So whatever Mr. 
Toole chooses to do is to be considered well done. 
Purely :esthetic gratification, I confess, he does not 
give me. I should not like to have to attend his 
theatre very often, any more than I should like a 
constant succession of children’s parties. But once 
in a way—on his first nights, for instance, when all 
his friends are gathered together, and he may be 
safely counted on for a genial little speech—a visit to 
Toole’s is a real restorative. It is a bath of good- 
humour. You put aside your considering-cap, your 
standards of comparison, and the rest of your lumber- 
ing critical apparatus, and are content to feel in 
peace and charity with all men. 

In this mood you will accept the new farce at 
Toole’s, The Best Man, by Mr. Ralph Lumley, 
without seeking to inquire curiously into the prob- 
ability of its incidents or the verisimilitude of its 
characters. You will cheerfully admit that a merry 
widow going down from town to the country house 
of her future husband would travel without a ticket, 
and that she would try to borrow one from a 
gentleman in the same compartment, and that this 
gentleman, as naturally, would prove to be the 
chairman of the line, also going down to the 
same country house, to be the merry widow’s 
future husband's “ best man,” and that the chair- 
man, mistaking the overtures of the merry widow, 
would pull the cord of communication and stop 
the train, and that, in the ensuing confusion, 
he would lose his hat, and that the hat would come 
into the hands of the local stationmaster, and that 
this official would be the affianced husband of the 
ward of the merry widow, and that the widow 
would give her maid’s name instead of her own 
when summoned for travelling without a ticket, and 
well that, perhaps, is enough to admit in the first 
place. In the second, you will have to make many 
cheerful admissions about the adventures of a dia- 
mond necklace, given to the merry widow by her 
betrothed, pawned by her, bought of the pawnbroker 
by the railway chairman, and carried off by him 
to the country house as a “best man’s” gift to 
its original possessor. You will then go on to 
admit that all sorts of ludicrous combinations may 
be made out of the chairman's hat and the lady’s 
diamond necklace, not to mention the stationmaster’s 
concertina. If you are not prepared to make these 
concessions, and many more of the same sort, why, 
Toole’s theatre is not the place for you; you had 
better betake yourself to the reading of Nietsche 
and Herr Max Nordau and other grisly philosophers. 
But people who have learned the supreme wisdom of 
being foolish will prefer to laugh, without question, 
at The Best Man, and the droll embarrassments of 
Mr. Toole as the railway director, and the necklace- 
hunting experiences of Miss Beatrice Lamb as the 
merry widow, and the quaint absurdities of Mr. 
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George Shelton as the concertina-playing station- 
master. 

Another new farce, Mrs. Dexter, by Mr. J. H. 
Darnley, at the Strand, it is difficult perhaps to 
view quite soindulgently. Here there is no attempt, 
as there is at the other farce house, to give some 
semblance of plausibility to the network of com- 
plications. But even here it is possible to find 
amusement in one scene—a scene of reconciliation 
between the two parties to a divorce-suit, who 
happen to find themselves locked together in the 
same apartment. The scene amuses, because it 
happens to be capitally played by the most vivacious 
of our farce-actresses, Miss Fanny Brough. The cast 
also includes Mr. Charles Hawtrey and (since the 
first night) Mr. Willie Edouin, diverting comedians 
both, who if encouraged to work their own will 
with Mrs. Dexter, in complete disregard of the 
author’s lines, may yet perhaps turn it into a fairly 
successful entertainment. A. B. W. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE REBELLIOUS DAUGHTERS. 


Sr1r,—To me, as a constant reader of THE SPEAKER, the 
controversy over mothers and daughters and their mutual rights 
and wrongs has been an amusing, saddening, or edifying bit of 
reading for some time past. 

The woman whose daughters are taught to work seems to 
come out ahead of the more educated sisters. If a mother shares 
her life and thoughts with daughters and sons, showing them 
the “why” of things as their brains grow capable of under- 
standing it, I cannot see the necessity for forbidding them any 
form of amusement which is dubious, for the simple reason 
that they will not care to frequent places where the attractions 
are of this order. 

Few among boys and girls taught—when grown-up enough 
to take in the teaching—-the terrible sadness of Sctitel yanione 
and lives, and the misery of body and mind following on the 
breaking of nature’s laws, would, I fancy, be attracted by places 
of amusement where the unhappy victims of bad lives, men and 
women, are sharers of the distraction. 

Too often, no doubt, girls, from school companions, poor 
novels, and gossip, and boys from the same sources, do get 
befogged and poor ideas of life: the girl faneying that to be 
fast is like a novel; the boy that it is the only way of showing 
that he is a man of the world. Bat surely those who are 
taught at home to feel that the least breaking of the rules of 
purity and refinement brings them sensibly nearer the level of 
the poor souls who have gone wrong will abstain from such 
action—whether married or single, man or woman—solely from 
their own sense of right, without prohibition from parents. 

I was brought up in New Sushad and attended a day- 
school where there were seventy scholars. With one exception, 
I would have trusted any one of those girls not to want to do 
fast or wrong things. Sometimes a few were silly, sometimes 
more flirtatious than the more sensible sort amongst us approved 
of ; still, they came and went freely in the city, unwatched and 
unguarded, save for the home-teaching and the school standard 
of honour and right; and I never (except in the one case alluded 
to) found the trust abused. 

In my own home (as in those with which I was most 
familiar) sons and daughters were given ample healthy exercise 
and amusement, sharing all alike; told once for all of the evils 
attending a lack of purity of thought and behaviour, but the 
subject not dwelt upon. Life was full of study, outdoor exercise, 
song and book; and none of the sons and daughters, now all 
past middle life, have ever disgraced the home-training. Many 
of their children are now grown, and all have full liberty 
given them, whether boys or girls, to shape their own lives, pro- 
fessional or otherwise. Not one has felt restraint, except from 
his or her own conscience, trained and tanght from babyhood 
to fight the good fight for self-control. 

I believe danger to come far more from exacting military 
obedience to authority, without training the inside conscience to 
be a law to itself, than from the fullest trust that can be accorded 
to children by loving pareuts who have not neglected that 
training. A New ENGLAND WoMAN. 

Milton, Massachusetts, U.S.A., February 20th, 1894. 


NONCONFORMITY AND THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH IN WALES. 


S1r,—In a letter which appeared in your columns on Decem- 
ber 2nd last, I proved that the Protestant Nonconformists of 
Wales, even according to figures published by the opponents of 
religious equality, may fairly lay claim to seven communicants 











for every two claimed by the Established Church. Whilst I 
firmly maintain that by far the most reliable external standard 
by which the effective strength of a religious organisation may 
be tested is to be found in the number of its communicants, [ 
venture to submit that next in order of merit comes the test 
that is to be found in the number of Sunday School attendants. 

The following table, founded upon figures given in * The 
Official Year-Book of the Chureh of England for 1893,” shows 
the position of the Established Church in Wales with regard to 
the Sunday Schools :— 











Num Sunda Ss a 
n- ber of school Schools 
D ber of | Ine ’ including allowing for Population, 
Incum-| bents | Teachers, the Non- isvl, 
ents. | Reply- Infants, returning 
} ine. Boys and Parishes. 
Girl 
l 2 3 4 5 6 
Bangor ... — wel oe 134 14,633 15,397 215,956 
Liandaff ... ... . 234 218 54,263 58,246 799,376 
St. Asaph ose coe | 207 | 307 | 26,131 26,151 270,180 
St. David’s ... ... | 377 | 350 37,109 39,972 496,009 
139,746 1,781,521 


In column 5 the deficiency is made up for each diocese by 
assigning to those incumbents who have made no returns their 
full proportion of Sunday School attendants, calculated on the 
basis of returns received. As it is admitted that many of the 
non-returning parishes are very small, the figures in column 5 
should be regarded as sufficiently generous. What do we learn 
from this table? We learn that the Established Church in the 
four Welsh dioceses is able to claim 139,746 Sanday School 
attendants—that is to say, 78 per thousand of the entire 
population. 

Let us examine the numerical strength of Nonconformist 
Sunday Schools within a similar area. The population of the 
thirteen counties of Wales, according to the census of 1891— 
Vol. I., Summary Table 1V.—is 1,771,451. According to the 
latest official returns which I have been able to obtain, I find 
that the Protestant Nonconformists of Wales claim 514,710 
Sunday School attendants—that is to say, they claim as Sunday 
School attendants 290 per thousand of the entire population. 
If we compare 290 with 78, we find that the Protestant Noncon- 
formists of Wales claim at least 11 Sunday School attendants for 
every 3 claimed by the Established Church within a similar 
area. 

The Sunday Schools of the Established Church in Wales 
are essentially juvenile in their character, and are very largely 
recruited from the elementary day schools that are under 
church control. The Sunday Schools of Welsh Nonconformists, 
on the other hand, contain a fair proportion of adult classes. 
This adult element is a distinctive characteristic of the Welsh 
Sunday School, and its almost entire absence from the Sunday 
Schools of the Anglican Church in the Principality argues a 
manifest want of sympathy with the Welsh idea. 

Oswestry. Owen OWEN. 





THE RUPEE. 


S1z,—Will you allow me to supplement the letter of your 
Indian correspondent by a few suggestions for slightly raising 
the price of silver ? 

Is it not the case that the money of the United Kingdom, 
like that of the rest of the world, is still mainly silver money ? 
Our silver coins we know are, and long have been, tokens re- 
presenting certain fractions of 113 grains of pure gold, which 
weight, when mixed with one-eleventh as much of copper to 
strengthen it, and stamped at the mint, we call £1—our unit, or 
standard of value. If I understand aright the recent changes of 
Indian currency, the object is to make £1 the standard of value in 
India also, and the rupee weighing — grains of pure silver + — 
grainsofalloy = Total weight to bea token for one-fifteenth of 
a £,or1s.4d. Why should not the rupee, then, be legal tender in 
England and throughout the empire for 1s. 4d., and the half- 
rupee for 8d.? (2) Why should not the amount for which silver 
is a legal tender be raised from £2 to £5 or £10, or more, accord- 
ing as the limit of safety may be estimated by experts? (3) Why 
should it not be lawful to pay a debt either in gold or in silver as 
the current authoritatively certified piece of silver for the work ? 
It has been said that if my creditor pays me in silver a debt he 
contracted to pay in gold 1 might demand that he pay me alsoan 
extra sum to cover the expense of changing his silver into gold. 
If this is true, could not the cost be estimated as a constant to 
very small percentage addition ? 

But (a) in the United States their silver certificates were, I 
believe, legally payable in gold at the state banks; and (b)a 
ereditor paid in silver certificates would be able legally to pass 
them on to-his creditor in payment of his own debts. 

I would suggest that 4s. pieces be coined of the same weight 
as French 5 frane pieces, and Indian rupees of a weight equal to 
one-third of a 5 frane piece. This would, I think, tend to bring 
£1 and 25 franes together towards a common exchange unit, 
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which is already the value to which English and French coins 
are commonly referred in small transactions in foreign money. 
Allow me further to ask whether such a large reserve of gold is 
needful at the Bank of England? Is this hoard really wealth ? 
I doubt it, for it is an object of choice to no one but the thieves. 


Might not more of this reserve be in silver, and some of it in 
Consols or Bank shares >—Yours, ete., 


Rivers Lodge, Harpenden, Herts. T. Wrison. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH” FOR SIXPENCE. 
“FIVHE main trend of thought during these latter 

days of the nineteenth century has been 
variously summed up by writers who have observed 
it from different standpoints.” Where did I find 
that sentence? To be honest, I made it up. Pro- 
vided the expense be moderate, I like occasionally to 
be undulating and diverse: and having observed 
that a great many people write in the above fashion 
when they wish to appear to be saying something, I 
determined to find out what the effort cost. Having 
done so, I proceed in the old pedestrian style. 


When Queen Victoria began to reign, and for 
some time afterwards, those few of her subjects who 
indulged in abstract thought were fond of making 
general propositions. They did this so busily that 
the time of their descendants is now mainly taken 
up with finding exceptions to these general proposi- 
tions. I need not point out which of these two 
occupations is the more cheerful: Dsedalus invented 
his flying machine, and the unhappy Icarus found 
out exactly where it broke down. 


Now there is a venerable proposition—I never 
heard who invented it—that an author is finally 
judged by his best work. If true, this must be 
comforting to authors: but is it true? A day or 
two ago I picked up on a railway bookstall a copy 
of Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s new sixpenny edition 
of “The Cloister and the Hearth,” and a capital 
edition it is. I think I must have worn out more 
copies of this book than of any other; but somebody 
robbed me of the pretty “ Elzevir edition” as soon 
as it came out, and so I have only just read Mr. 
Walter Besant’s Introduction, which the publishers 
have considerately reprinted and thrown in with 
one of the cheapest sixpennyworths that ever came 
from the press. If good wine must have a bush, the 
bush which Mr. Besant hangs out (it is a very small 
one) could hardly be bettered. But this passage in 
particular caught my attention—‘I do not say that 
the whole of life, as it was at the end of the four- 
teenth century, may be found in the ‘Cloister and 
the Hearth’; but I do say that there is portrayed so 
vigorous, lifelike, and truthful a picture of a time 
long gone by, and differing in almost every particular 
from our own, that the world has never seen its like. 
To me it is a picture of the past more faithful than 
anything in the works of Scott.” 


This last sentence—if I remember rightly—was 
called a very bold one when it first appeared in 
print. To me it seems altogether moderate. Go 
steadily through Scott, and which of the novels 
can you pick to compare with the “Cloister” as a 
“vigorous, lifelike, and truthful picture of a time 
long gone by”? Is it “Ivanhoe”?—a gay and 
beautiful romance, na doubt ; but surely, as the late 
Mr. Freeman was at pains to point out, not a “ life- 
like and truthful picture” of any age that ever 
was. Is it “Old Mortality”? Well, but evenif we 
here get something more like a “vigorous, lifelike, 
and truthful picture of a time gone by,” we are 
bound to consider the scale of the two books. Size 
counts, as Aristotle pointed out, and as we usually 
forget. It is the whole of Western Europe that 
Reade reconstructs for the groundwork of his simple 
story—simple in spite of its enormous wealth of 
detail. 


Mr. Besant might have said more. He might have 
pointed out that no novel of Scott’s approaches 








| 






“The Cloister” in lofty humanity, in sublimity of 
pathos. The last fifty pages of the tale reach an 
elevation of feeling that Scott never touched or 
dreamed of touching. And the sentiment is sane 
and honest, too: the author reaches to the height of 
his great argument easily and without strain. It 
seems to me that, as an appeal to the feelings, the 
page that tells of Margaret's death is the finest 
thing in fiction. It appeals for a score of reasons, 
and each reason is a noble one. We have brought 
together in that page extreme love, self-sacrifice, 
resignation, courage, religious feeling: we have the 
end of a beautiful love-tale, the end of a good 
woman, and the last earthly trial of a good man, 
And as if this were not enough, we have humour of 
the most delicate, and Charles Reade’s English at its 
best—which is almost as good as at its worst it is 
abominable. 


There is no saying what Scott could not have 
done, had he tried: that he never tried to reach the 
height of Margaret's death-scene, or the final scene 
in Clement’s cave, is certain. Moreover in the 
“ Cloister’ Reade challenges comparison with Scott 
on Scott’s own ground—the ground of sustained 
adventurous narrative; and the advantage is not 
with Scott. Once more, take all the Waverley 
Novels and search them through for two passages 
to beat the adventures of Gerard and Denis the 
Burgundian (1) with the bear and (2) at “ The Fair 
Star" Inn, by the Burgundian frontier. I do not 
think you will succeed, even then. Indeed, I will go 
so far as to say that to match these adventures of 
Gerard and Denis you must go again to Charles 
Reade, to the homeward voyage of the Agra in 
“ Hard Cash.” 


For these and for sundry other reasons which, for 
lack of space, cannot be unfolded here, “‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth” seems to me a finer achievement 
than the finest novel of Scott’s. And now we come 
to the proposition that an author must be judged by 
his best work. If this proposition be true, then I 
must hold Reade to be a greater novelist than 
Scott. But doI hold this? Does anyone hold this? 
Why, the contention would be an absurdity. 


Reade wrote some twenty novels beside “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” and not one of the twenty 
approaches it. One only—* Griffith Gaunt ”"—is fit 
to be named in the same day with it; and “ Griffith 
Gaunt” is marred by an insincerity in the plot which 
vitiates, and is at once felt to vitiate, the whole 
work. On everything he wrote before and after 
“The Cloister” Reade’s essential vulgarity of mind 
is written large. That he shook it off in the one 
great instance is one of the miracles of literary 
history. It may be that the sublimity of his theme 
kept ‘him throughout in a state of unnatural exal- 
tation. If the case cannot be explained thus, it 
cannot be explained at all. Other of his writings 
display the same, or at any rate a like, capacity for 
sustained narrative. “Hard Cash” displays it; 
parts of “It is Never Too Late to Mend” display it. 
But over much of these two novels lies the trait of 
that defective taste which makes “ A Simpleton,” for 
instance, a very nightmare of cheap ineptitude. 


But if Reade be hopelessly Scott’s inferior in 
breeding and taste, what shail we say of the 
invention of the two men? Mr. Barrie once 
affirmed very wisely in an essay on Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “Critics have said enthusiastically—for 
it is difficult to write of Mr. Stevenson without 
enthusiasm—that Alan Breck is as good as anything 
in Scott. Alan Breck is certainly a masterpiece, 
quite worthy of the greatest of all story-tellers, zwho, 
nevertheless, it should be remembered, created these 
rich side characters by the score, another before 
dinner-time.” Inventiveness is, I suppose, one of 
the first qualities of a great novelist: and to Scott’s 
invention there was no end. But set aside “ The 
Cloister,” and Reade’s invention will be found to be 
extraordinarily barren. Plot after plot turns on the 
same old tiresome trick. Two young people are in 
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love: by the villainy of a third person they are 
separated for a while, and one of the lovers is per- 
suaded that the other is dead. The missing one 
may be kept missing by various devices; but always 
he is supposed to be dead, and always evidence is 
brought of his death, and always he turns up in the 
end. It is the same in “The Cloister,” in “It is 
Never too Late to Mend,” in “ Put Yourself in His 
Place,” in “ Griffith Gaunt,” in “ A Simpleton.” Some- 
times, as in “ Hard Cash” and “ A Terrible Tempta- 
tion,” he is wrongfully incarcerated as a madman ; but 
this is obviously a variant only on the favourite trick. 
Now the device is good enough in a tale of the 
fourteenth century, when news travelled slowly, and 
when by the suppression of a letter, or by a piece of 
false news, two lovers, the one in Holland, the other 
in Rome, could easily be kept apart. But in a tale 
of modern life no trick could well be stagier. Besides 
the incomparable Margaret—of whom it does one 
good to hear Mr. Besant say, “ No heroine in fiction 
is more dear to me”—Reade drew some admirable 
portraits of women; but his men, to tell the truth— 
and especially his priggish young heroes—seem re- 
markably ill invented. Again, of course, I except 
“ The Cloister.” Omit that book,and you would say 
that such a character as Bailie Nicol Jarvie or Dugald 
Dalgetty were altogether beyond Reade’s range. 
Open “The Cloister’ and you find in Denis the 
Burgundian a character as good as the Bailie and 
Dalgetty rolled into one. 


Other authors have been lifted above themselves. 
But was there ever a case of one sustained at such 
an unusual height throughout a long, intricate and 
arduous work ? A.T.Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIBERALISM. 


Soctan Evoturion. By Benjamin Kidd. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

F late years we have heard a great deal of an im- 

pending disruption and transformation of Liberal 
parties here and on the Continent—a severance of 
the Individualist and Socialist sections; after which 
the former, left stranded and inert, is to retire from 
practical politics; and the latter, free to promote 
social welfare without the check of criticism on its 
methods, and with no clear definite theory as to its 
limits, will gradually, by the exercise of a democratic 
despotism, bring back society to the system of close 
corporations and fixed social relationscharacteristic of 
the later Middle Ages. The remoter future has seemed 
so gloomy; the tendency, not so much in England, 
but on the Continent and in the Australian colonies, 
has so decidedly made for what is loosely called State 
Socialism, that we cannot wonder if that system has 
seemed to be our manifest destiny. We have had 
sketches of the future constructed by induction 
from the present—like that of Mr. Pearson, which 
we reviewed iast year—depicting a world grown old, 
a world in which the higher races are constantly 
encroached upon by the lower: a world over-popu- 
lated, official-ridden, stable in all essentials, caring 
nothing for individual initiative and freedom, and 
disillusioned of all its former ideals. There has 
been much reason for this view; but the book 
before us goes far to set it aside. We disagree 
profoundly with part of it, especially with some of 
its corollaries ; but in his main theses the author has 
really developed a new theory with extraordinary 
freshness and vigour. Briefly, his position is this: 
The progress, which is the main feature of the 
history of life on the earth, has been carried on 
by ceaseless competition; indeed, Weismann has 
shown that competition plays a more important 
part even than that ascribed to it by Darwin. 
In every generation some individuals are above the 
average, some are below it; and it is only when the 
conditions favour a preponderating reproduction of 





the former that advance is possible. Without that 
tendency to excessive reproduction which charac- 
terises organic life in general, the inferior forms 
would not be eliminated, and the descendants of the 
superior forms would lose the superiority acquired. 
The supreme condition of progress is the ceaseless 
struggle for life. 

But this struggle, though for the good of society, 
is not for the happiness or benefit of the superior 
individual at all. He does not want to fight; he 
wants to enjoy life in peace; and, so far as he 
personally is concerned, there is no rational ground 
why he should not do so. Why, then, does not 
reason bring the struggle to an end? In answer, 
Mr. Kidd points to one of the two great move- 
ments of our time—the religious movement, the 
vigour and reality of which have been often insisted 
upon in the pages of THE SPEAKER. Whether he 
believes in the creed which gives a basis to that 
movement he does not tell us; but he dwells with 
emphasis on its function in evolution. Religion 
ensures self-subordination and self-sacrifice by sup- 
plying ultra-rational sanctions for them. True, the 
individual does not know what the sanction is. He 
subordinates his own happiness to the good of his 
children, he makes sacrifices for the good of pos- 
terity, with no clear conception of his end; but the 
end is attained all the same. 

But what, it may be asked, of the other great 
movement of our own time? What of those philan- 
thropic and humanitarian efforts, countless and 
multiform, which tend more than ever before to 
realise the moral teaching of the Founder of Christi- 
anity? Is it not their function to mitigate and 
diminish the struggle for life? Most people would 
answer with an emphatic affirmative. Mr. Kidd 
would perhaps admit mitigation, but assuredly not 
diminution. Hitherto, he says, competition has never 
been free or active enough. Posterity may smile at 
us for thinking that it is excessive now. Ancient 
States were oligarchic ; there were a few selected 
citizens, equal among themselves, and therefore 
not in proper competition, and securing them- 
selves from the influences of competition by 
their rule over their dependents and slaves. 
This tendency was gradually broken up by the 
spread of Christianity with its doctrine of the 
essential equality of man (which, by the way, is at 
least five centuries older than Mr. Kidd thinks). 
But that doctrine has only found adequate realisa- 
tion in our own time, and its function in the evolu- 
tion of society is to enable the lower classes to 
compete with the higher. The movements of modern 
Liberalism, falsely called Socialistic, are all directed 
to making the terms of the competition fairer and 
increasing the number of competitors; not towards 
the realisation of Socialism as commonly conceived. 
The Socialistic society, if it ever were constructed 
at all, would soon cease to exist — first, because 
population would always be pressing on the means 
of subsistence; and, secondly, because a society “in 
a ring fence” would cease to vary, and therefore 
would decline. Were the individual to be led by 
reason alone, materialism would triumph, but not 
Socialism. On the contrary— 

“. ... the power-holding classes, recognising the position, 
would, with cynical frankness, proceed to utilise the inherent 
strength of their own position. Tastead of slowly yielding their 
position as they are now doing under the softening influence 
upon general character of an ethical movement —which, by 
undermining their faith in their own cause, has deprived them 
of the power of making effective resistance—they might be 
expected to become once more aggressive in the open profession 
of class-selfishness and contempt for the people.” 


And society would become as irremediably corrupt 
as during the decline of the Roman Empire. 

But the individual is not led even mainly by 
reason, nor is human evolution primarily intellectual 
in character at all. The Greeks were more intel- 
lectual than we are; the Keltic and Latin races are 
more intellectual than the Teutonic; yet it is the 
latter who are covering the earth. Hindoos can 
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pass examinations, Maoris can assimilate English 
culture, but neither possess the moral quality of 
prolonged effort which gives their English com- 
petitors success. 

And here Mr. Kidd diverges into a corollary 
which is strangely at variance with his own general 
theory. Competition is apparently to be limited to 

the European races—at least, in its full intensity. 
The populations of the tropics have failed in the 
struggle; yet the tropics are the most important 
part of the earth. Let them be parcelled out into 
satrapies, and administered from Europe, as India or 
Egypt are administered, for the good of the governed. 

Now this is no doubt a very convenient theory 

for the British South Africa Company or the 
German Kolonialmensch ; but as sociologists and 
Liberals we respectfully decline to accept it. One 
India in the world is quite enough. Mr. Kidd for- 
gets that South and Central America are likely to 
fill up with his despised “ Latin races.” Perhaps in 
those great sociological laboratories some enduring 
and vigorous race may yet be produced. Indeed, 
we have an uncomfortable suspicion now and then 
that Mr. Kidd's generalisations are too grandiose. 
He is too fond of talking about race-characteristics 
—which belong to a metaphysical period of social 
science; and is he sure that the ancient Athenians 
were more intellectual than we are? A few people 
were able to concentrate their minds on certain sub- 
jects which were still fresh, and so produced master- 
pieces. But we do not know that the public 
thoroughly appreciated them ; we do know that the 
existing masterpieces of tragedy frequently did not 
win prizes, and that Athens in her palmiest days 
contained a great many poets who were both popular 
and bad. So at least Aristophanes more than once 
indicates. If Mr. Kidd wants to gauge the mental 
level of an average Athenian he should read Plato’s 
“ Euthydemus,” or, still better, see in the orations 
of Iseus the kind of argument that an Athenian 
jury was expected to accept. 

Indeed, Mr. Kidd is rather 
generalisations entire from modern authorities, 
notably Mr. Lecky; and, if space permitted, we 
could pick a good many holes in them. To most 
readers his treatment of ethics and religion will 
come as an unpleasant surprise. Is religion merely 
an illusion, tricking us into self-sacrifice for pos- 
terity? If so, why should we remain religious? 
We do not understand Mr. Kidd to say this; we 
think he dwells rather too strongly on one aspect 
of religion, to the exclusion of those other and 
better-known functions which are not concerned 
with society or this world at all. But we think 
his cynical dismissal of moral sanctions is a grave 
blot on the book. He interprets the individual 
good in terms of the lower selfish pleasures; he 
takes the rigidly Benthamite view that “ quantity 
of pleasure being equal, push-pin is as good 
as poetry,” and ignores that distinction of higher 
and lower pleasures, that enthusiasm of humanity, 
on which a deeper and higher utilitarianism insists. 
The knowledge that our pains and efforts go to the 
benefit of future generations gives to many a man 
a far deeper and more enduring satisfaction than 
any mere personal gratification can ensure—a satis- 
faction analogous to that of the Christian in believing 
that all things are ordered for our good. And, what- 
ever Weismann may indicate, we cannot get rid of 
the continuity of the social organism. 

These blemishes seriously detract from the book 
as a philosophy of Liberalism. Apart from them it 
is an extraordinarily bracing and inspiriting work— 
a work which justifies the “new Liberalism” and 
links it with the old, while at the same time it 
effectually exposes the retrograde character of 
Socialism. It displays, as we have said, here and 
there a defective mastery of detail; but its brilliant 
and profound generalisations and its original appli- 
cations of new biological views demand the attention 
of all students of society and all Liberals whose 
hearts may be faint. 
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RECENT AMERICAN FICTION. 
THe Rovstne or Mrs. Porrer. By J. Nelson. 
donym Library.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
“THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE,” “SCRIBNER’S MaGa- 
ZINE,” ete. ete. 

FOURTEEN years ago Walt Whitman, in reply to the 
question of a St. Louis interviewer, “Do you think 
we are to have a distinctively American literature ?” 
answered that when the American people had settled 
down a bit, a literature worthy of them would begin 
to be defined, and that American greatness in art 
and literature, as in other departments, would be, 
in “the great average bulk, unprecedentedly great.” 
Looking at the recent growth of American literature, 
one must admit that Whitman's prophecy was a very 
shrewd one. Mr. Walter Besant, with a candour 
that shows he had not previously read the American 
magazines, has written to the Times of “a new 
literature which has just begun to spring up in the 
West; a literature of which I for one was profoundly 
ignorant until I learned about it on the spot. . . 
In what direction this new literature of the West 
will develop it would be quite impossible even for 
one who knows the conditions of Western life to 
predict ;” and he goes on to remark that the people 
of the terminous countries of the Mississippi valley 
and the Western prairies, together with those of the 
North-West, Alberta, British Columbia, and Manitoba 
—who have hitherto read the literature of England 
and the Eastern States—are now beginning to create 
their own ; and further that this new literature is 
being backed and encouraged by various Chicago 
publishing houses. The last paragraph of which is 
very good news for the future of American literature, 
for we are afraid that so crassly genteel has been the 
taste hitherto of certain American publishers that 
they have ignored over and over again good native 
work till it has been hall-marked in London and 
given the English cachet. But whatsoever be the 
difficulties, arising from English indifference or 
American apathy, with which the native school has 
to struggle, it is certain that in it the hope of 
America lies; and that the example of encourage- 
ment set by Harper's Magazine, and the Century, and 
Mr. Howells, has made an oasis of sweetness and 
light in the sandy deserts of foreign culture in which 
the average American critics delight to roam. 

Turning to the tendencies of this new national 
literature, it is, as Mr. Besant has said, impossible to 
predict its future; but one is struck by its present 
bent towards a healthy realism. “ Our leading men 
are not of much account, and never have been; 
but the average of the people is immense, beyond 
all history,” said Whitman to his interviewer; and 
so similarly the American genius in letters seems 
to take most kindly to reproducing the thoughts, 
feelings, and doings of the average American in 
working-day and family life, and not to take genuine 
pleasure in exploring the depths of human nature or 
in passionately following after the beautiful. The 
very conditions of present-day American life, the 
speed, the restless energy, the pressure of a complex 
industrial life, all accentuate this tendency towards 
realism, and leave the individual, as it were, at the 
mercy of the mass, and less free to develop his 
own individual moods; less free to dream and colour 
men and things with the colours of his temperament 
than is perhaps the case in any state of European 
society. That the crystallisation of this purely 
democratic standpoint would nairow the scope of 
literature and the arts cannot be denied. Poetry 
would undoubtedly suffer; painting would probably 
be affected little one way or the other; the drama, 
despite the lucubrationsof the author of The Tempter, 
it is too early to speculate about. But it is because 
this materialistic stage is only an inevitable develop- 
ment in the creation of a great new people, and 
because, whether the phase last generations or 
centuries, literatura must, willy-nilly, follow life— 
for life will never follow literature—it is for these 
reasons that one should welcome and encourage the 
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“But who are these American pioneers?” the 
reader may ask. “ Have I, like Mr. Walter Besant, 
to go to Chicago to find them out?” The answer 
is simple, for the pages of the American magazines 
will give the clue, and the catalogues of various 
American and English publishers will further help 
the inquirer. Edward Eggleston's “ Faith Doctor” 
and Mary Hullock Foote’s * Chosen Valley” are not 
works of Mr. Besant’s “new school,” but they may 
be quoted as typical instances of good American 
truthful handling of town and country life respect- 
ively. Hamlin Garland, about whom there has been 
some controversy lately, is a writer whose “ Main- 
Travelled Roads” was most injudiciously compared 
by some Yankee admirers to Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Plain Tales from the Hills,” whereas most of the 
stories that composed the volume were anything but 
satisfactory in the artistic handling, though full of 
good “pieces” and material. In “ A Spring Idyll” 
and “A Little Norsk” Mr. Garland has, however, 
done subsequently some strong convincing work on 
modern realistic lines. Gertrude Atherton in “ Los 
Cerritos” and “The Doomswoman” has lately 
shown critics that the romantic temperament will 
have its way, and in re-picturing the Spanish life of 
California before the deluge of democracy came to 
sweep it away, she has given proof of possessing 
a true artist's touch and a subtle and strong mind. 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s novels of life in the Ten- 
nessee mountains are far too little known in England; 
probably the lazy reader will not master their 
dialect, and so loses their original half-wild flavour, 
and the shadowy twilit atmosphere that one breathes 
in following them. Grace King is the latest recruit 
to that company of Southern writers who have made 
thousands of people live again in, and again dream 
of, the old life of charm and gracious ease down 
South “before the war.” Her “ Balcony Stories” 
show the influence of the delicate foreign art 
which has its home in New Orleans, affecting all 
sympathetic American natures. Hopkinson Smith's 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville” is one of the best 
studies of this class. But it is impossible to prolong 
the list here, and we will conclude by mentioning 
Katharine Smith, whose “ Rousing of Mrs. Potter, 
and Other Stories” are perhaps the most striking 
instance of pure realism being given in a satisfactory 
artistic form. The motif in Miss Smith’s stories is 
very much the same as Miss Wilkins habitually 
selects—and, indeed, the younger authoress has no 
doubt learned several lessons from tke elder—but 
Miss Smith divests her stories of that thin, beautiful 
vein of sentiment through which one sees Miss 
Wilkins’s New England folk. So startlingly photo- 
graphic is the impression left on the reader's mind 
that one cannot help feeling the authoress is 
reporting separate episodes in the life of actual 
people. And to give this impression, and yet let 
the characters of a story be typical, is surely the 
realist’s triumph. The peculiar art of the modern 
short-story writer is, one conceives, by exhibiting a 
small fragment of a man’s life to show the trend of 
the whole of it, and the value of its relation to the 
lives of other people. Miss Smith’s story of “The 
Cy Barker Ledge” may be instanced as one of 
those pieces of art which, in reaching this rare 
level, are a standing puzzle to the commonplace 
mind. Two lads quarrel as to who shall take care 
of their helpless mother; one son goes away, to 
return with a miserable girl, and then deserts her ; 
the other son comes back, and, finding the girl un- 
married, marries her himself. “A simple, sordid 
little tale of the most common people, told in the 
roughest and most realistic language,” would be the 
verdict of most American critics, we fancy; but 
nevertheless, gentlemen, a work of art. It is not 
our intention to single out any of the above 
writers we have named for special admiration, 
for there are as many more equally good to 
whom we have not had space to refer. We 
would merely wish to point out that the American 
writers of fiction are far too little read in England, 











and English modern novelists are far too much read 
in America. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S REPRINTS. 


Science anpd Epvucation. By the Right Hon. T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 


ScrENCE AND Hesrew TrRapiTIon. By the Right Hon. 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. London: Maemillan & Co, 


THE second of these volumes, which is by far the 
more interesting, we reviewed in its original edition 
not long ago. The first might perhaps have been 
left without reprinting. As he continues his 
dogmatic course, Professor Huxley discharges many 
a Voltairean shaft into the ranks of his enemies, and 
is always amusing, peremptory, anti-clerical, and 
infallible. But why does he put on a martyr’s air? 
His faith, or unfaith, has never brought him into 
chains, much less to the racks and thumbscrews of 
the Inquisition, whether in Spain or England. 
Heterodoxy has a comfortable time of it now, and 
should really give up making faces which no torture 
warrants. The tables, in fact, are turned. Though 
our Professor extols the “ method of Zadig,” which 
was as meek as it was inductive, his language often 
reminds one of the Homilies. What, for example, 
can be more like those “ blatterant” diatribes, to 
speak with Cardinal Newman, than the sentence 
which informs us that the “ prophetic ideal of re- 
ligion” was, “in the medieval ages of faith, well-nigh 
smothered beneath the monstrous agglomeration of 
spurious doctrines and idolatrous practices”? Now 
this, which is surely neither light nor graceful in- 
vective, may be matched only too often in his pages, 
thanks to the “ more than Catonic pertinacity ” with 
which the Professor assails doctrines and institutions 
distasteful to him personally, but destined, we 
imagine, to hold their ground unless he can put 
something at least as solid in the place he would 
have them relinquish. 

Professor Huxley has been studying Voltaire, but 
remains a little too British in his imitation of that 
quick-glancing spirit. May we call to his remem- 
brance an observation of Carlyle’s which is here to 
the purpose, namely, that “ there is not a single idea, 
relating to the Christian religion, in all Voltaire’s 
multifarious writings, that had not been set forth 
again and again, before his enterprises commenced ” ? 
What is there in “Science and Hebrew Tradition” 
that scholars did not know? Perhaps, too, it would 
have lifted these discourses into a more suggestive 
key, had their author demanded of himself whether 
“the Christian religion could have any deeper found- 
ation than Books,—could be written in the purest 
nature of man,in mysterious, ineffaceable characters, 
to which books, and all revelations, and authentic 
traditions, were but a subsidiary matter,—were but 
as the light whereby that divine writing was to be 
read.” And, in general, as Professor Huxley’s 
temper and disposition fit him for the pulpit of 
destructive unbelief, it is certain that the spiritual 
or religious fibre in the heart of man will not be 
touched by any music uttered in these volumes. 
“The Ithuriel,” again says Carlyle, “though to our 
eyes he wears a body and the fashion of armour, 
cannot be wounded with material steel.” When the 
Professor declares that “ science has no quarrel with 
religion,” we might fairly ask him whether he does 
not sometimes forget his own principle. And what 
inferences could not a “theologian” draw if he set 
about it from these most significant words, “I 
suppose that, so long as the human mind exists, it 
will not escape its deep-seated instinct to personify 
its intellectual conceptions”? ‘“ Precisely so,” echoes 
Du Bois Reymond, “the instinct which personifies 
must be deemed no less legitimate than the instinct 
which creates abstract formulas and calls them 
science.” Both are implanted in our nature; both are 
liable to perversion and abuse, Yet we shall never 
deal with them wisely, if we suppress either. From 
this point of view, the problem which, in his preface, 
the writer treats as insoluble, viz., how to distinguish 
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in the Rible that teaching which has regard to ethics 
and religion from the olifer dicta of ita chronology, 
coemology, and other non-religious elements, may 
very well admit of a solution that shall not involve 
the downfall of Christian belief. Yee, and in the 
hands of an agnostic, who is likewise devoted to 
biology, the order of Nature may itself become “a 
dogmatic idol,” 
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“the plague of Florence,” ete. In no case do they 
uso the specific title of the Black Death. The 
disease itself was some form of the ordinary Eastern 
or bubonic plague; but it manifested some peculiar 
and very marked symptoms. Gangrene of the 
lungs, accompanied by vomiting of blood, formed 
the fatal characteristic of the disease in 1348-9, 
“Trom the carbuncles and glandular swellings,” says 
an old chronicler, “ many recovered; from the blood- 
spitting, none.” This opinion is confirmed by con- 
temporary physicians, The sickness ran its course 
within five days, but in many cases death ensued 
within a few hours of the first symptom. So in- 
fectious was the disease that in most cases parents 
and children perished together, and thus many 
families in England became absolutely extinct. Its 
origin is clearly traced to the Kast, whence it was 
conveyed to Western Europe in the autumn of 


‘1347 by certain Genoese traders coming from the 


infected region of the Crimea. One Gabriele 
de’ Mussi, a notary of Piacenza, has left a most 
realistic account of what followed —of the wild 
despair, the frantic selfishness, the utter dis 
organisation and panic which seized all alike. 
Boceaccio, in the introduction to the “ Decameron,” 
gives an account which tallies precisely with 
all those of his contemporaries. lndeed, nothing 
in these gruesome records is more impressive than 
the absolute unanimity of the writers. Of the 
violently infectious nature of the malady Boccaccio 
gives an example :—“ The rags of a poor man just 
dead having been thrown into the street, two hogs 
came by at the time and began to root amongst 
them, shaking them in their jaws. In less than an 
hour they fell down and died on the spot.” Most of 
the chroniclers mention similar instances. Dogs and 
cats often perished with the household ; and sheep, 
especially in England, were carried off in great 
numbers. Villani, the histcrian, confirms the Flor- 
entine poet's statement as to the general dissolute- 
ness of public morals which succeeded the plague. 
The survivors appeared to become hardened and 
reckless with the horrors they had passed through— 
a result everywhere noted. In Parma the disease 
was chronicled by Petrarch, whose Laura died of the 
plague at Avignon. “At this time,” says an old 
writer, “upon the sea might be seen ships, laden 
with merchandise, driven about hither and thither 
by the waves, the steersman and every sailor having 
been carried off by the disease.” So intense was the 
panic that many sick persons were prematurely 
carried off for burial, “and in this way many were 
buried alive”; whilst the superstitious ignorance of 
the age caused many poor wretches in France to be 
burned alive on suspicion of having poisoned the 
wells. Guyde Chanliac, the Pope’s physician at 
Avignon, has left a valuable record of his experiences 
of the epidemic, of which he notes the fever and 
blood-spitting to be the more fatal variety, killing in 
three days. 

About August, 1348, the plague reached England, 
where its ravages were frightful. England was at 
this time at the very height of military glory. 
Edward III. had just crowned his brilliant achieve- 
ments in France by the victory of Crecy and the 
subsequent taking of Calais. Thus all was prosperity 
and rejoicing when the Great Pestilence fell upon us, 
and within twelve months slew one-half of the entire 
population. Melcombe Regis, or Weymouth, is the 
memorable spot where the first outbreak occurred. 
Already a port of considerable size, it was in touch 
with Calais, and in this way, undoubtedly, the fatal 
malady was brought upon English soil. It spread 
like wildfire all over the south coast, and thence 
sweptover the West of England withdeadly swiftness. 
The summer and autumn of that fatal year had been 
abnormally wet. It is recorded that from June 24th 
until Christmas rain fell everyday. Inso unhealthy 
a season all was ripe for the development of an 
epidemic, and the mortality was enormous, as the 
records, preserved in the Patent Rolls and the 
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clergy alone, 5,000 died in that twelve months, and 
in many instances the same living was thrice filled 
within a few months. All over England the great 
religious communities suffered severely, and in 
many cases were practically annihilated. The mor- 
tality seems to have been greatest everywhere 
during the months of December and January, and 
in most parts a recrudescence of the disease 
occurred in April, 1249. Bristol suffered terribly, so 
that “almost the whole strength of the town” was 
struck down, and grass grew several inches high in 
the principal streets. “The living were scarcely 
able to bury the dead.” In this crisis the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the clergy is a pleasant 
feature, and a noteworthy one amid the selfish panic 
that prevailed everywhere. The cemeteries were 
quickly overcrowded, and recourse was had to huge 
trenches, in which the dead were packed in layers. 
In London, says old Robert of Avesbury, “ almost 
every day there were buried in the new cemetery 
then made at Smithfield more than two hundred 
bodies, over and above those buried in other ceme- 
teries of the city.” Stowe, the historian, declares 
that no fewer than 50,000 corpses were interred in 
one churchyard in that year. Parliament was pro- 
rogued in January, 1549, and no Easter sittings of 
the Courts of Justices were held, on account of 
the plague. That the mortality was immense is 
curiously shown by the number of wills proved for 
that year in the ancient “ Court of Hustings.” The 
Universities suffered heavily, and for many years 
after the pestilence did not regain their former 
positions as the centres of learning. 

The picture drawn by the author of the desola- 
tion and poverty in England for many years after 
the scourge had passed is a deplorable one. The 
immediate result of the Great Pestilence was a rise 
in the price of all commodities, particularly those 
dependent on agricultural labour. More than a third 
of the land fell out of cultivation, for owners and 
tenants alike had been swept away; whilst so great 
was the dearth of labourers and artisans that all 
labour was able to command its own price. The 
working classes thus, for the first time, began to 
learn their power—an experience that led to the 
final overthrow of serfdom by the popular rising of 
1381. Amongst other results of the pestilence, Dr. 
Gasquet notes the temporary paralysis of archi- 
tectural enterprises, and the scarcity of candidates 
for the priesthood. 

The author has compiled these records of the 
Great Pestilence with conscientious care, and the 
book will be found interesting to the student of 
history. 





TWO BOOKS ON AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. 

THe Discovery oF AvusTRALIA. By Albert F. Calvert. 
London : George Philip & Sons. 

THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. By Greville Tre- 


garthen. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (“Story of the 
Nations ” Series.) 


It is little more than a hundred years since Captain 
Philip with his cargo of convicts and marines landed 
at Botany Bay, but distance and good fortune have 
given the Australian colonists a pride in themselves 
and their country which represents the germ of 
national feeling. They are nearly as numerous as 
the Scotch, and they have not unnaturally begun to 
feel the need of a historian. Perhaps the time has 
hardly come when such a need can be satisfactorily 
supplied. The history of Australia is not the story of 
Cook’s voyages, or Philip's troubles, or Bligh’s arrest. 
Without minimising the risks of settlers in a new 
country, one may say that Australia has seen less of 
the heroic than any other country in the world. Its 
thew and sinew have never been braced for any 
war, except against the most helpless and con- 
temptible savages. The Australian has known none 
of the refinement of suffering except during an 
occasional drought. He has known no dangerous 
civil commotion except a few riots at the gold fields; 








and the episode of Peter Lawlor at Ballarat arose 
out of a drunken squabble in a disreputable public- 
house. Picturesque incident is therefore singularly 
lacking in Australian story, and plain description, 
which can best be done by contemporaries, requires 
incident to make it interesting. The real richness of 
Australian history is not in incidents but in consti- 
tutional and social development, in political and 
economic experiments. All these things will make 
the history of Australia, and especially of the last 
thirty years in Australia, extremely valuable to 
philosophic historians a century hence; but they 
are as yet too indefinite and undecided to be satis- 
factorily described. None can be so free from class 
prejudice or pedantic bias as to deal quite im- 
partially with the efforts of young Australians to 
find a short-cut to an utilitarian paradise. 

For these reasons, it is no slight upon the authors 
to say that neither of the books before us is entirely 
satisfactory. Mr. Calvert comes first in time and 
stops just where settlement begins. He seems to 
have taken great pains in putting together scraps 
of early information as to discovery in the South 
Seas, and he has collected and reprinted some very 
interesting old maps. But he tells us very little 
about Australia. The Terra Australis of his old 
cartographers is a solid continent sprawling over 
the South Pole, and has nothing more to do with the 
land we know than the mountains of the moon have 
to do with the highlands of Matabeleland. Mr. 
Calvert has laid us under an obligation by his anti- 
quarian research, but his book is not history, and 
unfortunately it very often is not English, for Mr. 
Calvert is not what Carlyle would call “ articulate.” 
The only two facts of any moment which hebringsout 
are that the Portuguese went a long way further in 
Australian discovery than Dutch and English have 
been inclined to allow, and that English knowledge 
of Australia, instead of going forward, actually went 
back during the early years of the eighteenth 
century. An extraordinary stagnation of popula- 
tion was combined with a considerable increase 
of prosperity, and though England was looking 
out for new outlets for trade, she was doing nothing 
to develop fresh fields for colonisation. There was a 
certain flow of emigration to America from the North 
of Ireland and from Scotland, but England herself 
was sending no such masses of emigrants as went 
to colonise Ireland and America during the seven- 
teenth century. When we condemn the French for 
their lack of colonial success, we might remember 
that England too had her time of sterility. It may 
be but a coincidence that the epoch of sterility was 
in each case a time of spiritual apathy. 

Mr. Tregarthen’s book aspires to be something 
more than curious. It is an attempt at telling the 
whole story of Australia. It is readable, and does 
not weary one with indigestible details. Indeed, 
Mr. Tregarthen cultivates that agreeable prolixity 
which we find in the leading articles of some daily 
papers. His avoidance of detail saves him from 
blunders, though one is surprised to find (p. 29) that 
Spanish was the language of Rio de Janeiro, and Sir 
James Ferguson Bowen (p. 272) is surely a mistake. 
Mr. Tregarthen tells us all we want to know about 
the convict settlements, is fair enough in condemn- 
ing the treatment of the aborigines, and sufiiciently 
describes the beginnings of responsible government. 
But from that on—just, in fact, when the subject 
begins to be interesting—his allusive vagueness 
becomes tantalising. He gives us no more insight 
into the constitutional and economic experiments 
in Australia than would be possessed by any aver- 
age newspaper reader. Indeed, we are not without 
a suspicion that Mr. Tregarthen has some of the 
instincts of the superior person, which lead him 
to despise the crude schemes of the demagogue. 
Australia, like America, has her mugwumps, and 
Mr. Tregarthen looks back with regret to the 
suggestion of Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth that Australia 
should have its House of Peers. For whatever cause 
Mr. Tregarthen’s history is of very little value for 
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in the Bible that teaching which has regard to ethics 
and religion from the obiter dicta of its chronology, 
cosmology, and other non-religious elements, may 
very well admit of a solution that shall not involve 
the downfall of Christian belief. Yes, and in the 
hands of an agnostic, who is likewise devoted to 
biology, the order of Nature may itself become “a 
dogmatic idol,” serving more or less in the stead of 
that Living Reason which his fathers not only 
acknowledged but worshipped. On which side, we 
wonder, is the degradation, on his or theirs ? 

It might help to clear the air, if men like Pro- 
fessor Huxley would ask themselves why the religion 
of Israel, which “ in the earliest phase" was “ neither 
more nor less rational, neither better nor worse 
ethically, than thereligion of other nationsin a similar 
state of civilisation,” did, nevertheless, grow potent 
enough to swallow up the rest, and, in the shape of 
Christianity, has changed the face of the world? 
His least enlightened opponents can give a good 
reason for this astonishing series of events, which 
not even yet have reached theirconsummation. But 
the Professor can give no reason atall. It was not 
the mere “ethics” of Judaism that conquered ; it was 
an ideal incarnate in a personality. As Luther used 
to say, “ Christ reigns.” There is a something here 
which Voltairean criticism leaves untouched, and, 
indeed, unassailable—a fact, or more truly, a world 
of facts, supplying to the religious philosopher in- 
ductions quite as certain and as sound as the best 
established phenomena of physics or biology. This 
it is which throws over Professor Huxley’s jaunty 
syllogisms an air of fiction. Even when they are 
true, they seem nothing to the purpose—and his 
incidental admission that he knows not where to 
find a teaching which may oust the Hebrew Bible 
from our schools, amounts to a confession of defeat. 
On the Bible, and the foundation which the Bible 
supposes, the nation can be trained to every kind of 
nobleness. Take it away, and the moral fabric is in 
danger. When our agnostic witness gives evidence 
so telling against his own method, theologians may 
be pardoned if they cry out “ Causa finita est.” We 
shall surely keep to the Bible, while respecting 
criticism—which, of course, is a perfectly fair exer- 
cise of thought—until biological science teaches us 
to dispense with it in favour of an ideal as living 
and as near to men as the Master whose image it 
bodies forth. This Hebrew tradition has by no 
means had its day. Who can measure its resources, 
or exhaust its potency ? 


THE BLACK DEATH. 
THE GREAT PESTILENCE (A.D. 1348-9), NOW COMMONLY 

KNOWN AS THE Brack DearH. By Francis Aidan 

Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. London: Simpkin Marshall, 

Hamilton, Kent & Co., Limited. 
It is a matter for some surprise that our leading 
historians have devoted but scanty attention to the 
Great Pestilence which ravaged England in the 
fourteenth century. Yet, as Dr. Gasquet points out 
in the introduction to his interesting little book 
about the Black Death, this gigantic calamity, so 
widespread in its devastations, so overwhelming in 
its effects, has hitherto been dismissed with curt 
notice as a mere episode in our annals. It was time, 
therefore, that some serious attempt should be made 
to demonstrate the true proportions and results of 
the frightful epidemic concerning which our fore- 
fathers have left such abundant record. This task 
Dr. Gasquet has successfully accomplished in the 
volume under notice. Contemporary evidence has 
been carefully collected by him from all available 
sources, and it must be imputed to him for righteous- 
ness that he states no fact without quoting chapter 
and verse to justify the assertion. 

The ominous name of “the Black Death” ap- 
pears to have been bestowed upon the visitation of 
the fourteenth century only at a much later date, 
since this particular outbreak was commonly de- 
scribed by contemporary writers as “ the pestilence,” 


“the plague of Florence,” ete. In no case do they 
use the specific title of the Black Death. The 
disease itself was some form of the ordinary Eastern 
or bubonic plague; but it manifested some peculiar 
and very marked symptoms. Gangrene of the 
lungs, accompanied by vomiting of blood, formed 
the fatal characteristic of the disease in 1348-9. 
“From the carbuncles and glandular swellings,” says 
an old chronicler, “ many recovered ; from the blood- 
spitting, none.” This opinion is confirmed by con- 
temporary physicians. The sickness ran its course 
within five days, but in many cases death ensued 
within a few hours of the first symptom. So in- 
fectious was the disease that in most cases parents 
and children perished together, and thus many 
families in England became absolutely extinct. Its 
origin is clearly traced to the East, whence it was 
conveyed to Western Europe in the autumn of 
1347 by certain Genoese traders coming from the 
infected region of the Crimea. One Gabriele 
de’ Mussi, a notary of Piacenza, has left a most 
realistic account of what followed—of the wild 
despair, the frantic selfishness, the utter dis- 
organisation and panic which seized all alike. 
Boccaccio, in the introduction to the “ Decameron,” 
gives an account which tallies precisely with 
all those of his contemporaries. Indeed, nothing 
in these gruesome records is more impressive than 
the absolute unanimity of the writers. Of the 
violently infectious nature of the malady Boccaccio 
gives an example :—“ The rags of a poor man just 
dead having been thrown into the street, two hogs 
came by at the time and began to root amongst 
them, shaking them in their jaws. In less than an 
hour they fell down and died on the spot.” Most of 
the chroniclers mention similar instances. Dogs and 
cats often perished with the household; and sheep, 
especially in England, were carried off in great 
numbers. Villani, the histcrian, confirms the Flor- 
entine poet’s statement as to the general dissolute- 
ness of public morals which succeeded the plague. 
The survivors appeared to become hardened and 
reckless with the horrors they had passed through— 
a result everywhere noted. In Parma the disease 
was chronicled by Petrarch, whose Laura died of the 
plague at Avignon. “At this time,” says an old 
writer, “upon the sea might be seen ships, laden 
with merchandise, driven about hither and thither 
by the waves, the steersman and every sailor having 
been carried off by the disease.” So intense was the 
panic that many sick persons were prematurely 
carried off for burial, “and in this way many were 
buried alive”; whilst the superstitious ignorance of 
the age caused many poor wretches in France to be 
burned alive on suspicion of having poisoned the 
wells. Guyde Chanliac, the Pope’s physician at 
Avignon, has left a valuable record of his experiences 
of the epidemic, of which he notes the fever and 
blood-spitting to be the more fatal variety, killing in 
three days. 

About August, 1348, the plague reached England, 
where its ravages were frightful. England was at 
this time at the very height of military glory. 
Edward III. had just crowned his brilliant achieve- 
ments in France by the victory of Crecy and the 
subsequent taking of Calais. Thus all was prosperity 
and rejoicing when the Great Pestilence fell upon us, 
and within twelve months slew one-half of the entire 
population. Melcombe Regis, or Weymouth, is the 
memorable spot where the first outbreak occurred. 
Already a port of considerable size, it was in touch 
with Calais, and in this way, undoubtedly, the fatal 
malady was brought upon English soil. It spread 
like wildfire all over the south coast, and thence 
sweptover the West of England withdeadly swiftness. 
The summer and autumn of that fatal year had been 
abnormally wet. It is recorded that from June 24th 
until Christmas rain fell everyday. Inso unhealthy 
a season all was ripe for the development of an 
epidemic, and the mortality was enormous, as the 
records, preserved in the Patent Rolls and the 





ecclesiastical registers, prove. Of the beneficed 
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clergy alone, 5,000 died in that twelve months, and 
in many instances the same living was thrice filled 
within a few months. All over England the great 
religious communities suffered severely, and in 
many cases were practically annihilated. The mor- 
tality seems to have been greatest everywhere 
during the months of December and January, and 
in most parts a recrudescence of the disease 
occurred in April, 1349. Bristol suffered terribly, so 
that “almost the whole strength of the town” was 
struck down, and grass grew several inches high in 
the principal streets. “The living were scarcely 
able to bury the dead.” In this crisis the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the clergy is a pleasant 
feature, and a noteworthy one amid the selfish panic 
that prevailed everywhere. The cemeteries were 
quickly overcrowded, and recourse was had to huge 
trenches, in which the dead were packed in layers. 
In London, says old Robert of Avesbury, “ almost 
every day there were buried in the new cemetery 
then made at Smithfield more than two hundred 
bodies, over and above those buried in other ceme- 
teries of the city.” Stowe, the historian, declares 
that no fewer than 50,000 corpses were interred in 
one churchyard in that year. Parliament was pro- 
rogued in January, 1349, and no Easter sittings of 
the Courts of Justices were held, on account of 
the plague. That the mortality was immense is 
curiously shown by the number of wills proved for 
that year in the ancient “Court of Hustings.” The 
Universities suffered heavily, and for many years 
after the pestilence did not regain their former 
positions as the centres of learning. 

The picture drawn by the author of the desola- 
tion and poverty in England for many years after 
the scourge had passed is a deplorable one. The 
immediate result of the Great Pestilence was a rise 
in the price of all commodities, particularly those 
dependent on agricultural labour. More than a third 
of the land fell out of cultivation, for owners and 
tenants alike had been swept away; whilst so great 
was the dearth of labourers and artisans that all 
labour was able to command its own price. The 
working classes thus, for the first time, began to 
learn their power—an experience that led to the 
final overthrow of serfdom by the popular rising of 
1381. Amongst other results of the pestilence, Dr. 
Gasquet notes the temporary paralysis of archi- 
tectural enterprises, and the scarcity of candidates 
for the priesthood. 

The author has compiled these records of the 
Great Pestilence with conscientious care, and the 
book will be found interesting to the student of 
history. 





TWO BOOKS ON AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. 

Tue Discovery or AvusTrRauia. By Albert F. Calvert. 
Londou : George Philip & Sons. 

THe AvUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. By Greville Tre- 


garthen. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (“Story of the 
Nations ” Series.) 


It is little more than a hundred years since Captain 
Philip with his cargo of convicts and marines landed 
at Botany Bay, but distance and good fortune have 
given the Australian colonists a pride in themselves 
and their country which represents the germ of 
national feeling. They are nearly as numerous as 
the Scotch, and they have not unnaturally begun to 
feel the need of a historian. Perhaps the time has 
hardly come when such a need can be satisfactorily 
supplied. The history of Australia is not the story of 
Cook’s voyages, or Philip’s troubles, or Bligh’s arrest. 
Without minimising the risks of settlers in a new 
country, one may say that Australia has seen less of 
the heroic than any other country in the world. Its 
thew and sinew have never been braced for any 
war, except against the most helpless and con- 
temptible savages. The Australian has known none 
of the refinement of suffering except during an 
occasional drought. He has known no dangerous 
civil commotion except a few riots at the gold fields ; 


and the episode of Peter Lawlor at Ballarat arose 
out of a drunken squabble in a disreputable public- 
house. Picturesque incident is therefore singularly 
lacking in Australian story, and plain description, 
which can best be done by contemporaries, requires 
incident to make it interesting. The real richness of 
Australian history is not in incidents but in consti- 
tutional and social development, in political and 
economic experiments. All these things will make 
the history of Australia, and especially of the last 
thirty years in Australia, extremely valuable to 
philosophic historians a century hence; but they 
are as yet too indefinite and undecided to be satis- 
factorily described. None can be so free from class 
prejudice or pedantic bias as to deal quite im- 
partially with the efforts of young Australians to 
find a short-cut to an utilitarian paradise. 

For these reasons, it is no slight upon the authors 
to say that neither of the books before us is entirely 
satisfactory. Mr. Calvert comes first in time and 
stops just where settlement begins. He seems to 
have taken great pains in putting together scraps 
of early information as to discovery in the South 
Seas, and he has collected and reprinted some very 
interesting old maps. But he tells us very little 
about Australia. The Terra Australis of his old 
cartographers is a solid continent sprawling over 
the South Pole, and has nothing more to do with the 
land we know than the mountains of the moon have 
to do with the highlands of Matabeleland. Mr. 
Calvert has laid us under an obligation by his anti- 
quarian research, but his book is not history, and 
unfortunately it very often is not English, for Mr. 
Calvert is not what Carlyle would call “ articulate.” 
The only two facts of any moment which hebringsout 
are that the Portuguese went a long way further in 
Australian discovery than Dutch and English have 
been inclined to allow, and that English knowledge 
of Australia, instead of going forward, actually went 
back during the early years of the eighteenth 
century. An extraordinary stagnation of popula- 
tion was combined with a considerable increase 
of prosperity, and though England was looking 
out for new outlets for trade, she was doing nothing 
to develop fresh fields for colonisation. There was a 
certain flow of emigration to America from the North 
of Ireland and from Scotland, but England herself 
was sending no such masses of emigrants as went 
to colonise Ireland and America during the seven- 
teenth century. When we condemn the French for 
their lack of colonial success, we might remember 
that England too had her time of sterility. It may 
be but a coincidence that the epoch of sterility was 
in each case a time of spiritual apathy. 

Mr. Tregarthen’s book aspires to be something 
more than curious. It is an attempt at telling the 
whole story of Australia. It is readable, and does 
not weary one with indigestible details. Indeed, 
Mr. Tregarthen cultivates that agreeable prolixity 
which we find in the leading articles of some daily 
papers. His avoidance of detail saves him from 
blunders, though one is surprised to find (p. 29) that 
Spanish was the language of Rio de Janeiro, and Sir 
James Ferguson Bowen (p. 272) is surely a mistake. 
Mr. Tregarthen tells us all we want to know about 
the convict settlements, is fair enough in condemn- 
ing the treatment of the aborigines, and sufiiciently 
describes the beginnings of responsible government. 
But from that on—just, in fact, when the subject 
begins to be interesting—his allusive vagueness 
becomes tantalising. He gives us no more insight 
into the constitutional and economic experiments 
in Australia than would be possessed by any aver- 
age newspaper reader. Indeed, we are not without 
a suspicion that Mr. Tregarthen has some of the 
instincts of the superior person, which lead him 
to despise the crude schemes of the demagogue. 
Australia, like America, has her mugwumps, and 
Mr. Tregarthen looks back with regret to the 
suggestion of Mr. D'Arcy Wentworth that Australia 
should have its House of Peers. For whatever cause 
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what one may call the political pericd. He never 
deals at all with the racial element in Australian 
settlement, and the reader with no other informa- 
tion might imagine that Scotch and Irish played 
a purely insignificant part, though together they 
form a majerity of the people. 

Both our writers are impartial in speaking of the 
native question, and that chapter of Australian 
history is, fortunately or unfortunately, a closed 
chapter on which the future can cast no more light. 
There is no more unworthy episode in British 
story. The Australian native was doubtless a poor 
creature for whom little could have been done. As 
Dampier said, “ The inhabitants are the miserablest 
people inthe world. The Hottentots, though a nasty 
people, are gentlemen to these people.” Still, even 
brutes might have been treated better, and the 
nobler natives of the islands were only less badly 
treated when they had better means of defence than 
the continental savages. There is hardly aredeeming 
feature in the dealings of the settlers with the abori- 
gines in the Southern Hemisphere. Now thatthecruel 
punishments inflicted by the unfortunate Lobengula 
are made the pretext for taking his land and de- 
stroying his nation,it may be worth remembering that 
one of the heroes of our race treated natives as cruelly 
on as little provocation. Captain Cook was a kindly 
man in dealing with Eurcpeans, but when natives 
were guilty of petty thefts he punished them “ by 
cutting off their ears, firing at them with small 
shot as they were swimming to the shore, and suffer- 
ing his people to beat them with oars and stick 
the boathook into them. One in particular he 
punished by ordering our people to make two cuts 
upon his arm to the bone.” Perhaps we are not so 
much better than Captain Cook as to be able to 
dispense with our Aborigines’ Protection Society. 


FICTION, 
Tue Ticer Lity. A Story or Two Passions. By G. 
Manville Fenn. In 2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 


An ANCIENT ANCESTOR: A TALE OF THREE WeEKs. By 
Charles G. Hall. In 3 vols. London: Skiffington & Son. 

ALICE OF THE INN: A Tale of the Old Coaching-Days. By 
Jchn W. Sherer, C.S.I. In 3 vols. London: W. H. 
Allen & Company. 


EvEN Mr. Manville Fenn has been bitten at last 
by the passion for erotic romance. In “The Tiger 
Lily” we are introduced to the Contessa Dellatoria, 
the lovely wife of a vile but wealthy Italian count, 
who openly parades his infidelities, or rather, the 
objects of them, before the jealous eyes of his 
spouse, and in other ways does his utmost to make 
her life miserable. He succeeds so well in this 
attempt that she resolves to console herself with 
another, and selects as the recipient of her favour 
Mr. Armstrong Dale, the rising American artist who 
is engaged in painting her portrait. Like the Young 
Lochinvar, Madame Dellatoria is by no means a 
laggard in love. Having fixed upon Mr. Dale—not 
knowing, poor fool, that he was already engaged to 
a virtuous American hospital - nurse — she loses 
no time in making her sentiments known, and 
astonishes the young man by addressing him by his 
Christian name in a voice which was “low, tender, 
and caressing,’ whilst, with a “ passionate, yearning 
look,” she adds: “ Don't leave me now! I could not 
bear it”; and, without more ado, her arms are 
tightened about his’ neck and her burning face is 
laid upon his breast. Mr. Armstrong Dale, though 
undeniably tempted, fails to succumb to this rough 
wooing, and, shaking the dust of Lady Dellatoria’s 
mansion in Portland Place off his boots, plainly lets 
that good lady understand that she is no better than 
she should be, and takes refuge in his own studio, 
where he seeks to fortify himself with thoughts of 
his Yankee sweetheart, and with the great classical 
painting that is to make his reputation and his 
fortune. Unfortunately there is a slight difficulty 
about this painting; it is almost complete, save for 





the fact that the central figure of Juno, “ mit nodings 
on,” has not yet been painted in. Mr. Dale has tried 
various models, and tried them in vain. No female 
form has been found in London divine enough to fill 
the gap in his great mythological canvas. In his 
despair he determines to paint his Juno from memory 
or imagination, and to give her the face of his be- 
trothed, Cornel Thorpe. To his horror, when he has 
painted in the face, he discovers that his fancy has 
misled him. The features are not those of Cornel 


Thorpe at all, but of the wicked Countess. This, 
however, only leads the young man to hate 
that improper person more bitterly than ever. 


It is in this extremity that a tipsy old hanger- 
on of his at the studio informs him that he 
has just discovered a model who will suit him 
exactly for the figure of Juno. This is a foreign 
young lady who lives in the neighbourhood of 
Leather Lane with her father, a starving teacher 
of Italian. Dale agrees to give her a trial, and in 
due time a mysterious female, closely veiled, is 
ushered into his room. She speaks no English, and 
fails to understand his request to remove her veil, 
but comprehends the gesture with which he points 
to the dressing-room where she is to prepare for the 
sitting. “A faint creaking sound announced that 
the model had mounted upon the dais. He raised 
his eyes, and she was standing there apparently as 
he had seen her first, closely veiled, and still draped 
in the long, heavy, black cloak. Then, with a quick 
movement, the long garment was thrown aside, and 
the model stood before him in the very attitude, 
and the perfection of her womanly beauty—a beauty 
made hideous in the ghastly effect produced by the 
black face and head, swathed in the thick veil.” Mr. 
Armstrong Dale fails to see what is apparent to 
every reader, that the lady is none other than the 
countess herself, who has taken this extreme method 
of winning his affections. But we regret to say that 
the new model with the exquisite form and veiled 
features produces such an effect upon the artist that 
he forgets not only Mme. Dellatoria but Miss Cornel 
Thorpe, and falls desperately in love with the lady 
who persists in concealing her face from him. As 
the sittings of the strange model continue, and 
the picture grows apace, his passion increases, 
until at last, completely overmastered by it, he 
forgets himself so far as to unveil her by main force. 
It is at this critical moment that the Count and one 
of his numerous female friends are heard at the door 
of his studio, and the unveiled Countess has barely 
time to conceal herself in the artist’s bedroom before 
they enter. There is only one way out of so compro- 
mising a situation as this, and though it does not 
come at once, for on the first occasion the wicked 
wife escapes undetected, it arrives in due course. 
The Count, making another inopportune visit to the 
studio, discovers the Countess there—happily, on 
this occasion, in her own proper person. He commits 
a violent assault upon Mr. Armstrong Dale, and 
subsequently challenges him to a duel. But before 
this, Miss Cornel Thorpe has arrived upon the scene 
from New York, and is engaged in a series of 
attempts to win back her lover from the woman 
who had bewitched him. Her knowledge as a 
hospital-nurse comes in opportunely to enable her to 
save Dale from the duel in which he must inevitably 
have been killed. She places him under the influence 
of some mysterious anwesthetic which reduces him to 
so helpless a condition that when the Count comes to 
ascertain why he is not prepared to fight, he believes 
the painter to be dead. Dead, of course, he is not. 
He revives and reforms, and in due time marries Miss 
Thorpe. Let us hope that he never again avails 
himself of the services of a veiled model. 

The hero of “An Ancient Ancestor” is a wicked 
young gentleman, Bernard Drake by name, who, 
when on a yachting cruise in Scotland, is wicked 
enough to make a bet with his fellow-yachtsmen 
that he will introduce himself to a beautiful girl 
whom he sees in the garden of the hotel at Brodick 
in the company of an elderly clergyman and his 
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wife. He wins his bet too, for the bold bad man 
audaciously represents himself as the intimate friend 
of the young lady's brother, chancing a risk of her 
not having a relative of that description. She has a 
brother, an architect in London, and is delighted to 
make the acquaintance of one of his friends. So 
Bernard Drake wins his bet and something more. 
For before many days have passed he has fallen 
head over ears in love with Vina Fergusson, and 
that young lady is more than half in love with him. 
But then an evil thing betides. The brother whose 
name has been so shamelessly taken in vain arrives 
upon the scene and denounces the reckless Drake as 
an impostor. This is the foundation of the love- 
story which runs through “ An Ancient Ancestor.” 
It is told with skill and sympathy ; but there is 
a great deal more than love in the book. There is, 
to begin with, a rather needless amount of serio- 
comic incident, turning upon the escape of a hen- 
pecked husband from his wife in Glasgow. This 
good lady pursues her errant spouse even to 
the wilds of Arran, and is not above hunt- 
ing him down with the help of his own dog. 
There is also an extremely jin-de-sitcle yacht- 
ing party—that to which Bernard Drake had 
originally belonged—in whose fortunes we are but 
moderately intjrested. Above all, there is the 
“ancient ancestor” himself; and when we say that 
this personage is none other than the illustrious 
Ossian, whose sole living representatives are Vina 
Fergusson and her brother, it will be seen to what 
depths of antiquity the story carries us. Ossian’s 
true grave is, it seems, in what in Scotland is known 
as the “kail-yard” attached to the old house in 
which the Fergussons were born, and tradition 
affirmed that it contained the hidden treasure of 
the mighty bard. In “An Ancient Ancestor” we 
learn, among other things, how this treasure is 
finally stolen from its resting-place; not, we are 
sorry to say, by the poet’s descendants, but by a 
mysterious band of conspirators, who come from 
afar in a strange ship and pluck the prize from 
under the very noses of the lawful heirs. It will 
be seen that there are a great many things in this 
novel, and though all the dishes provided are not 
of equal merit, the banquet as a whole is one to 
which anybody may sit down with pleasure. 

“ Alice of the Inn” is the story of a young lady of 
many romantic adventures. To begin with, the 
worthy couple who keep an old coaching inn at 
Caldicote, in Warwickshire, are not, as they are 
supposed to be, the aunt and uncle of Alice, nor is her 
real name that which she bears. She is, in short, no 
relative of the inn-keeper's, but a foundling, deposited 
by a mysterious lady-stranger in the village of 
Caldicote many years before. As if this were not 
romance enough for a young lady's life, she no 
sooner makes her bow to us than we find her nursing 
a passing traveller who has been taken ill whilst 
travelling by coach and has sought refuge under the 
roof of “ The Pied Bull.” The stranger sends for his 
solicitor, a remarkable practitioner in London, in 
order that he may make his will, and, having accom- 
plished this task, forthwith dies, leaving the fair 
Alice to inherit all that he possessed. This stranger 
is not, as the reader might be inclined to suppose, 
the father of Alice; but he was deeply attached to 
her mother, by whom he was jilted in a shameful 
manner long before the appearance of Alice in this 
world. It is not for this reason, however, that he 
makes the girl his heiress. He simply does so 
because he has a wicked half-caste son in India, to 
whom he does not think it well that any of his pro- 
perty should revert. When this son, a scheming and 
sinister Eurasian, makes his appearance at Caldicote, 
and begins to woo the girl who has inherited his 
father’s fortune, we know that trouble is coming for 
everyone, nor are we mistaken in our anticipation. 
There is trouble enough for everybody concerned 
before the end of the third volume is reached. What 
we like most about “ Alice of the Inn” is the tone in 


romantic origin and adventure, is a delightful 
creature, who submits to the reverses of fortune 
with a cheerful equanimity that effectually redeems 
her character from any jin-de-sitcle trait. The story 
is, in fact, written in praise of love, and in dispraise 
of money; and though it is in no sense a modern 
romance, it has good qualities which make it well 
worth the reading. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WHETHER Fra Paolo Sarpi was the greatest of Venetians, 
as Mr. Robertson somewhat ostentatiously claims, is a matter 
of opinion, but all men are at least of one mind as to the intel- 
leetual eminence of the distinguished historian of the Council of 
Trent. When due allowance has been made for the rather pro- 
nounced Protestant standpoint of the writer, it is possible still 
to discover sufficient grounds for extending at all events a 
modified weleome to this scholarly, if one-sided, monograph. Mr. 
Robertson is, we believe, a Presbyterian minister in Venice, 
and he has had access to the archives of the city which throw 
light on Paolo Sarpi’s brave and remarkable career. He has had 
the further advantage of the assistance in his self-imposed task 
of well-known Italian scholars, and the result is a singularly 
intimate picture of the brave monk’s services, not in one, but in 
many directions, to Venice, as well as of his uncompromising 
attitude towards Rome at an epoch when Paul V. was its evil 
genius. Fra Paolo Sarpi was much more than a theologian and 
a controversialist. He was a patriot, a philosopher, and a man of 
science, who was also a man of affairs. Historians of the calibre 
of Gibbon and Macaulay have done justice to his claims in the 
region of literary achievement, in which they themselves hold an 
assured rank, and no less a man than Galileo laid emphatic stress 
on the Servite monk’s researches in science. This monograph, 
though it does not err on the side of charity towards opponents, 
is written with ability, and it presents, on the whole, an + amr 
though hardly an impartial picture, of the genius of Sarpi, as 
well as of the dramatic straggles in which he was involved for 
conscience sake. 

A year or two ago—to be exact, in 1891—Lady Chariotte 
Schreiber presented her unique collection of fans and fan- 
leaves to the British Museum, and Mr. Lionel Cust, of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, has compiled, at the 
request of the trustees, a deseriptive catalogue of this novel 
and interesting acquisition. Humour and sentiment, history and 
literature, polities and society, the freaks of fashion and the 
fancies of the fair, are alike represented in this droll and enter- 
taining exhibition; and every man, be he cynic or sentimentalist, 
or merely an impassive student of manners, may find in it abund- 
ant food for reflection. One fan depicts a trip to Gretna Green, 
and another the Derby of 1873; now we are confronted with the 
Trial of Warren Hastings, and now with the Taking of the Bastille; 
and then with a bewildering array of pastoral conceits, mytho- 
logica] dreams, and deeds that were golden, or the reverse. The 
record is interesting and, in its way, valuable; and the 
Schreiber faus are in fhemselves alone worth a pilgrimage to 
Bloomsbury. 

Two other books which call at least for prompt mention are 
“The Psalms at Work” and Dr. Whyte’s latest volume of 
expositions of “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Mr. Marson, in “ The 
Psalms at Work,” gives the text of the English Church Psalter 
with brief notes, which are sometimes critical, but more generally 
of historical or literary significance. The personal memories 
and great associations with particular psalms and even verses 
which it is possible to gather from a wide outlook on literature 
are in many instances briefly cited. Dr. Whyte’s second series 
of “Bunyan Characters” follows the lines of its predecessor, 
and is not less dramatic or vigorous. These character-studies 
are, in fact, marked by ripe wisdom, quaint humour, devout 
feeling, and shrewd common-sense. ‘There is a delightful 
freshness in the book, and sometimes almost a touch of genius 
in its searching interpretation of the problems of life. 

The character and work of Bishop Lightfoot are admirably 
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indicated—and from the standpoint of intimate knowledge 
—in the slight but luminous sketch which has just been re- 
wrinted from the pages of the Quarterly Review. The writer 
~ chosen to withhold his name from the title-page of the 
monograph, but he is entitled to speak with authority in spite of 
such modesty. The present Bishop of Durham—the lifelong 
friend as well as the suecessor in the northern see of the late 
prelate—has enriched this brief but satisfactory estimate with a 
preface which in balance and literary judgment, as well as in 
warmth of personal sentiment, is in excellent taste. Strength 
and sympathy, it is rightly urged in this essay, were perhaps the 
most evident characteristies of Bishop Lightfoot, wt ye were 
accompanied, let us add, by breadth of moral vision, and in- 
tellectual vigour of a remarkable type. Dr. Lightfoot was not 
only one of the most learned scholars in Christendom, he was 
also one of the most winning as well as wise of men. He lived 
habitually at a high spiritual altitude, and the impression which 
his singularly pure avi noble nature made on all who were 
privileged to come under its gentle spell was in depth and in 
quality of a rare and beautiful kind, These pages, few as they 
are, throw into relief the salient aspects of Dr. Lightfoot’s 
vareer, and at the same time lay just, but never exaggerated, 
emphasis on the scope of his work as a prelate, and still more as 
a eatogien and critic. We trust that in due course a worthy 
biography of so worthy a man may appear; in the meantime 
this slight sketch will serve to keep the outlines of the story 
of his life and influence clear 

Mrs. Bryson’s little book about “James Gilmour and the 
Mongol Mission” consists chietly of personal reminiscences, 
interwoven with extracts from letters written by Mr. Gilmour 
to herself and her hushand. It is less than three years since the 
great missionary died in harness, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-eight, after twenty years of solitary labour amongst the 
nomadic tribes which inhabit that vast and still almost unknown 
territory which lies between China and Siberia. It was a sterile 
field in whieh Gilmour was called to work, but he acquired the 
colloquial speech of the eountry, and at length won, to a remark- 
able degree, the confidence and goodwill of a sullen and sus- 
picious race. He was a man of indomitable resolution, and when 
years of work had apparently made little impression, he had still 
faith to persevere, for he refused to believe that there was any 
sphere in the world in which what Guizot has called the indomit- 
able vitality of Christianity was powerless to effect a change. 
He adopted the dress of the people, he shared their toil, he 
nursed them when they were sick, until almost suddenly their 
reserve and distrust vanished in the light of a self-sacrifice 
which, though never paraded, made its own appeal. The story 
of Gilmour's struggles and privations, his adventures and wan- 
derings, is artlessly told in his own letters—often with a touch 
of dry Scotch humour. Mrs. Bryson, who is the wife of a 
missionary at Tientsin, gives an interesting description of Mr. 
Gilmour's life in Eastern Mongolia, and as we read this simple 
record, we feel that we are confronted with the hero as mis- 
sionary. James Gilmour was as modest as he was manly, and in 
his noble and disinterested career tenderness ‘was hardly less 
conspicuous than strengt! 

Long residence in Venice and intimate acquaintance with its 
historical archives, as well as with every aspect of its modern 
life, are the qualifications which Mr. Brown brings to the inter- 
pretation of * Life on the Lagoons.” The book long ago made 
its own weleome, and since its first appearance Mr. Brown has 
won considerable reputation by his “ Venetian Studies,” as well 
as by perhaps the most important account in the language of the 
“city that is always putting out to sea”—“ Venice: an His- 
torical Sketch of the Republic.” The Lagoon is a sheet of 
water which covers a surface of about one hundred and sixty 
square miles, and its form, roughly speaking, is that of a 
erescent-moon. Just at the point where this sheet of water is 
widest the famous and beautiful city is placed. though even 
there it is not more than seven miles broad. The surface of 
the Lagoon is traversed by five main waterways, all of which 
converge on Veniee, and the pali or posts, which form such a 
characteristic feature in the Venetian landscape, mark the 
channels along which alone navigation is possible. There is 
truth in the view that Venice admits of no Laodiceans—you 
must either love or leave the Bride of the Adriatic. We are 
reminded that when Aleuin was teaching Charlemagne’s son 
and heir he drew up for Pepin’s use a curious catechism of 
questions and answers. Amongst others this occurs: “ Quid est 
mare?” “ Refugium in periculis.” A strange answer at first 
sight, but, as Mr. Browh’s book proves, true at least in the 
ease of the Venetian lagoons. The word “ gondola,” as 
descriptive of the half-boat, half-carriage, which threads 
its way through the intricate network of canals, does not 
oceur, it appears, until the twelfth century, and then not 
at Venice, but at Avignon. By a process of evolution which 
it is possible to trace with the help of illuminated manu- 
scripts and old pictures and plans, the primitive barchetta 
emerged at length into the luxurious modern gondola. Mr. 
Brown traces the gradual development of the gondola in grace 
and beauty, and shows how intimately the process was linked 
with the growth of the city itself in wealth and luxury. The 
boat as a rule does not survive the wear and tear of five years’ 





active service—though at the end of that period it often does 
duty for an equal term on one of the less frequented and, of 
course, least fashionable of Venetian ferries. For the present 
edition of his fascinating monograph Mr. Brown has re-written 
the chapter upon the structure of the Venetian estuary, and has 
also added a brief historical account of those who were the first 
to make it their home. Long before Attila swooped down like a 
hawk with his Huns, the city which was destined to “ stand as a 
bulwark for Europe against the Ottoman power” had its veiled 
and romantic beginnings. The charm of this reprint is further 
heightened by a number of illustrations, which, as a rule, reflect 
the dreamy beauty aud picturesque interest of “ Life on the 
Lagoons.” 
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